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INTRODUCTION 

Planning  is  integral  to  the  very  existence  of  state 
arts  agencies.  Regardless  of  size  or  situation,  every 
state  arts  agency  must  tackle  the  same  core  chal- 
lenges: 

■ developing  programs  and  services  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  field 

■ finding  effective  ways  to  increase  public  partici- 
pation in  the  arts  and  public  engagement  with 
the  work  of  the  arts  agency 

■ addressing  key  policy  decisions  about  which 
funding  areas  will  receive  priority  and  how  to 
distribute  those  funds  effectively 

■ reporting — systematically  and  meaningfully — to 
state  legislators  about  the  actions  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  agency 

■ developing  new  resources,  and  using  them 
wisely 

■ receiving  approval  for  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  (NEA)  funds 

The  tool  for  doing  all  of  the  above  is  the  strategic 
planning  process.  Myriad  programmatic  and  envi- 
ronmental differences  among  state  arts  agencies 
have  resulted  in  plans  of  contrasting  scopes  and 
styles — each  specially  adapted  to  individual 
agency  needs.  Consistent  among  these  variations, 
however,  is  the  need  for  a framework  that  can  be 
used  to  think  through  mission,  goals,  action  steps 
and  accountability  in  a way  that  is  responsive  to 
the  public  and  to  the  cultural  needs  of  the  field. 

Planning  has  been  central  to  the  federal-state  arts 
partnership  ever  since  the  NEA’s  first  enabling 
legislation  provided  for  grants  to  state  arts  agen- 
cies with  qualified  plans.  Today,  triennial  review  of 
state  arts  plans  forms  the  basis  for  Partnership 
Agreements  between  the  endowment  and  each 


agency.  Of  course,  the  quality  of  our  planning  and 
the  nature  of  our  partnership  have  evolved  enor- 
mously over  34  years.  We  believe  that  this  toolkit 
can  contribute  much  to  their  further  evolution. 

As  state  arts  agencies  expand  the  scope  of  their 
work  within  rapidly  shifting  environments,  plan- 
ning becomes  an  ever  more  complex  and  demand- 
ing exercise.  Although  every'  agency’s  approach  to 
planning  is  necessarily  unique,  it  helps  to  be  able 
to  draw  on  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  oth- 
ers, and  many  agencies  have  asked  for  information 
on  best  practices.  Existing  resources  focusing  on 
the  nonprofit  arts  sector  or  broader  state  govern- 
ment sector,  while  helpful,  do  not  always  ade- 
quately address  the  specific  challenges  that  state 
arts  agencies  face.  We  hope  that  this  toolkit  will 
provide  a good  start  in  meeting  the  need  for  a 
common  body  of  information  that  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  all. 

This  Strategic  Planning  Toolkit,  fruit  of  a partner- 
ship between  NASAA  and  the  NEA,  is  a practi- 
cal, hands-on  guide  that  can  help  state  arts  agen- 
cies and  other  cultural  organizations  get  the  most 
from  the  planning  process.  We  focus  on  best  prac- 
tices by  outlining  some  hallmarks  of  excellence  in 
planning,  and  then  offer  practical  advice  on  how 
to  achieve  that  excellence. 

Rather  than  being  a prescriptive  document,  this 
toolkit  is  a cache  of  good  ideas  and  tactics  that 
can  be  used  and  modified  by  arts  agencies.  It  also 
offers  a good  orientation  to  the  fundamentals  of 
planning  for  staff,  volunteers  or  appointed  leaders 
who  may  be  new  to  planning  in  the  state  arts 
agency  realm.  And  it  showcases  how  five  states — 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Maine,  Mississippi  and  New 
Jersey — have  all  been  creative  and  resourceful  in 
developing  arts  plans  that  are  well  suited  to  their 
own  circumstances. 
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This  toolkit  is  part  of  a long-term  process  that 
aims  to  empower  state  arts  agencies  to  get  the 
most  from  planning.  In  the  summer  of  1999, 
NASAA  convened  a Strategic  Planning  Forum, 
which  brought  together  planning  experts  and  state 
arts  agency  leaders  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of 
good  planning  and  to  exchange  current  ideas 
about  helpful  planning  techniques.  That  dia- 
logue— together  with  observations  made  by  NEA 
Partnership  Agreement  panels,  NASAA,  and  the 
considerable  professional  expertise  brought  by 
lead  author  Morrie  Warshawski — all  inform  the 
content  and  structure  of  this  toolkit.  In  the 
future,  NASAA  will  develop  complementary  on- 
line planning  resources,  as  well  as  technical  assis- 


tance and  leadership  development  services,  to 
help  state  arts  agencies  translate  good  ideas  into 
action.  These  resources,  as  well  as  any  future 
updates  to  this  document,  will  be  available  via  the 
NASAA  Web  site. 

As  always,  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
many  state  arts  agency  staff  members  and  plan- 
ning experts  who  took  the  time  to  share  their  per- 
spectives with  us.  Be  certain  to  review  the 
acknowledgments,  for  it  was  our  privilege  to  work 
with  the  highest  caliber  advisors  at  every  stage  in 
this  process,  and  our  toolkit  reflects  the  collective 
wisdom  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  leaders  in 
our  field. 


Jonathan  Katz 
Chief  Executive 
Officer 

National  Assembly 
of  State  Arts  Agencies 


Ed  Dickey 

State  and  Regional 

Director 

National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts 


"The  future  is  not  some  place  we  are  going  to,  but  one  we  are  creating.  The  paths  are  not  to  be 
found  but  made,  and  the  activity  of  making  them  changes  both  the  maker  and  the  destination." 

— Author  Unknown 
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This  toolkit  is  published  at  a remarkable  time  in  the  state  arts  agency  move- 
ment. In  the  last  seven  years,  state  legislative  appropriations  to  the  arts 
increased  by  more  than  80  percent.  In  fiscal  year  2000  alone,  42  out  of  56 
state  and  jurisdictional  arts  agencies  reported  budget  increases.  Nineteen  of  those 
increases  were  of  more  than  ten  percent.  In  fact,  state  arts  agency  (SAA)  budgets 
are  currently  growing  at  a faster  annual  rate  than  overall  state  government  bud- 
gets— a notable  occurrence  for  any  group  of  government  agencies,  but  especially 
remarkable  for  the  arts  sector. 


While  this  growth  is  fueled  in  part  by  a 
healthy  national  economy,  it  is  also  true 
that  good  planning  has  helped  increase 
arts  budgets  at  the  state  level.  Many  fac- 
tors have  worked  together  to  forge  this 
connection  between  planning  and  bud- 
get growth: 

■ Planning  builds  consensus. 

Consensus,  in  turn,  helps  to  increase 
resources.  The  arts  sector  has  learned 
the  value  of  a unified  voice,  and 
increasingly  uses  the  planning  process 
to  unite  constituents  around  shared 
goals. 

■ Planning  makes  lines  of  accountabil- 
ity explicit.  In  today’s  results- oriented 
environment,  a premium  is  placed  on 
effectiveness  and  efficiency.  State  arts 
agencies  have  demonstrated  that  they 
can  compete  favorably  for  state  dol- 
lars by  articulating  clear  goals  and 
reporting  agency  progress  and  accom- 
plishments. 

■ Planning  connects  the  arts  to  good 
government.  The  vision,  goals  and 
objectives  of  a plan  can  show  how  the 
arts  help  advance  the  public  policy 
aims  of  state  government  (healthy 
communities,  an  educated  populace, 


civic  engagement,  quality  of  life,  etc.). 
Good  plans  make  these  connections 
and  use  them  to  help  guide  the  devel- 
opment of  arts  programs. 

■ Planning  is  democratic.  Planning 
that  gathers — and  responds  to — input 
from  constituents  helps  to  ensure  that 
state  dollars  are  spent  in  accordance 
with  public  needs,  desires  and  bene- 
fits. America  is  the  most  diverse 
nation  in  the  world,  both  culturally 
and  economically.  In  this  context, 
inclusive  planning  is  a vehicle  for 
turning  diversity  into  strength  and  for 
getting  things  done  amidst  a plurality 
of  perspectives. 

■ Planning  widens  the  arts’  sphere  of 
influence.  By  reaching  out  to  new 
people  in  the  arts  and  non-arts  sectors 
during  planning,  state  arts  agencies 
keep  up  with  trends  in  their  environ- 
ment and  are  able  to  increase  the 
ranks  of  supporters  who  participate  in 
the  arts  and  encourage  private  and 
public  arts  funding. 

Again  and  again,  states  have  reported  a 
connection  between  good  planning  and 
the  ultimate  growth  of  arts  resources. 
(See  the  case  studies  beginning  on  page 
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37.)  And  that  is  no  coincidence,  for  planning  at 
its  best  positions  state  arts  agencies  to  anticipate, 
as  well  as  shape,  their  futures. 

THE  FUTURE 

“The  future  ain’t  what  it  used  to  be,”  goes  the  say- 
ing  in  a recent  book  on  trends.  There  has  never 
been  a time  in  history  when  this  was  more  true — 
especially  for  the  field  of  state  arts  agencies.  As 
SAAs  scan  their  environments,  they  may  feel  a 
sense  of  trepidation  as  they  watch  the  world  zip  by 
them  in  fast- forward.  Many  things  around  them 
are  in  transition,  including: 

■ the  demographics  of  audiences,  artists  and  the 
leadership  of  arts  organizations 

■ the  political  and  fiscal  landscape  of  state  gov- 
ernment, shaped  by  term  limits  and  still,  to  a 
large  degree,  “reinventing”  itself 

■ technology — a moving  target  and  management 
challenge — profoundly  reshaping  the  way  we 
communicate  and  the  way  art  itself  is  being  cre- 
ated and  disseminated 

Meanwhile,  the  demands  grow  for  accountability, 
for  programming  that  has  significant  impact  over 
the  long  and  short  term  and  for  inclusion  of  a 
wide  swath  of  constituents.  Adding  flavor  to  this 
stew  is  the  SAA’s  list  of  perennial  challenges — the 
ones  that  permeate  every  environment:  the  need 
to  secure  adequate  resources,  the  competition 
among  arts  groups  and  citizens  with  differing 
needs/perceptions,  and  the  unique  problems  that 
attend  any  agency  of  state  government. 

It  is  precisely  this  environment — fraught  with  flux 
and  the  tensions  of  ongoing  issues — that  provides 
fertile  ground  for  planning.  An  agency  that 
engages  in  a healthy  planning  process  hopes  to 
create  a convincing  written  document  that  paves 


the  way  toward  a bright  future  for  the  arts  in  its 
state.  At  the  same  time,  it  hopes  that  planning 
will  provide  many  other  byproducts,  including 
increased  communication  among  staff,  better 
understanding  of  constituents  and  their  needs, 
and  greater  community  awareness  of  the  role  and 
importance  of  artists  and  the  arts. 

PLANNING  PARADIGMS 

There  are  a variety  of  types  of  plans.  The  particu- 
lar planning  path  an  agency  takes  will  depend  on 
its  vision  and  the  results  it  hopes  to  achieve. 
Typically,  a state  arts  agency  will  engage  in  either 
operational  planning,  long-range  planning  or 
strategic  planning.  These  terms  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  and  in  practice  they  often  overlap.  But, 
for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  let’s  look  at  some 
significant  differences  among  the  three. 

Operational  plans  concentrate  on  the  day-to-day 
activities  of  the  organization.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  short  term,  perhaps  the  next  six  months  to 
one  year,  and  the  focus  is  centered  on  the  agency 
itself.  This  type  of  plan  concentrates  on  being  very 
directive  and  providing  a great  level  of  detail. 
Community  and  constituents  are  in  the  back- 
ground, while  agency  staff  and  administration 
come  to  the  foreground.  This  type  of  plan  is  useful 
when  an  agency  needs  an  internal  document  to 
marshal  a specific  set  of  actions  for  the  near 
future,  and  provide  a template  for  staff  so  that 
actions,  responsibilities,  deliverables  and  lines  of 
authority  are  very  clear. 

Long-range  plans  cast  their  nets  as  far  into  the 
future  as  an  agency  dares  to  look — ten  to  twenty 
years  would  not  be  unusual  for  a long-range  plan. 
These  plans  assume  predictability  and  continuity 
in  areas  such  as  economic  growth,  population  pat- 
terns, lifestyle  trends  and  any  number  of  other 
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Planning  Paradigms 


Operational  plans 


f 


Focus  on  activities.  Emphasis  on  staff  and  administration. 


Assume  a predictable  environment.  Used  for  large-scale 
projects  (such  as  facilities  construction). 


Strategic  plans 


r 


Focus  on  adapting  to  constant  change.  Vision  based, 
values  based  and  constituent  driven. 


variables.  Long-range  planning  is  periodic,  with 
goals  and  objectives  revisited  at  set  intervals, 
rather  than  an  ongoing  process.  These  plans 
define  specific  target  goals  far  into  the  future,  and 
then  work  their  way  backwards  with  action  steps 
to  reach  each  goal.  This  type  of  planning  was 
more  in  vogue  during  the  1950s  and  ‘60s.  It  was 
helpful  to  corporations  that  could  look  into  the 
future  and  with  some  sense  of  confidence  predict 
data  that  allowed  them  to  create  goals,  objectives 
and  strategies  for  the  long  term.  It  is  also  an 
approach  that  must  be  adopted  for  projects  that 
will  take  many  years  and  massive  resources  to 
accomplish,  such  as  cultural  facilities  construc- 
tion, large  public  land-use  projects  or  highway  and 
freeway  development. 

Strategic  plans  assume  that  the  future  is  unpre- 
dictable and  full  of  unforeseen  events,  and  view 
planning  as  an  ongoing  process.  These  plans  are 
characterized  by  an  awareness  of  the  agency  envi- 
ronment and  by  a vision  of  the  future  that  togeth- 
er drive  goals  and  objectives.  Strategic  plans  often 
look  at  a number  of  possible  scenarios  or  possible 
futures,  and  typically  cover  a time  span  of  three  to 
five  years.  A strategic  plan  simply  helps  an  agency 
to  think  strategically,  to  position  itself  to  take 


advantage  of  opportunities  as  they  arise,  and  for 
all  the  right  reasons.  It  helps  the  agency  under- 
stand itself  and  its  environment,  then  sets  a vision 
for  success  and  suggests  strategies  that  help  the 
agency  make  powerful  choices  and  move  forward. 

Author  Steven  Covey,  in  The  Seven  Habits  of 
Highly  Effective  People,  presents  an  apt  analogy 
that  illustrates  the  difference  between  long-range 
planning  and  strategic  planning:  the  long-range 
plan  provides  a road  map,  while  the  strategic  plan 
provides  a compass.  You  need  to  know  where 
you’re  going,  and  what  routes  to  take — which  are 
well  defined  on  a road  map.  But  if  there  is  a flood 
and  the  roads  wash  out,  then  what  you  really 
want  is  a compass.  The  strategic  plan  gives  you 
that  compass.  It  keeps  you  on  course  when  the 
world  presents  you  with  those  inevitable  surprises. 

PLANNING  TRENDS 

Over  the  last  few  years  we  have  witnessed  a trend 
away  from  long-range  planning  and  more  toward 
strategic  planning.  There  is  much  less  emphasis 
now  on  creating  plans  replete  with  minutiae  and 
with  goals  that  look  far  into  the  future  and  set 
specific  targets.  The  current  trend  in  planning  is 
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to  create  a document  and  a process  that  help  an 
agency: 

■ fully  understand  itself,  its  environment  and  its 
community 

■ reach  consensus  on  core  values,  a vision  for  its 
own  future,  and  the  role  of  the  arts  in  the  future 
of  its  community 

■ establish  a set  of  priorities  around  goals  that 
make  it  clear  what  is  to  be  achieved,  but  leave 
room  for  flexibility  in  the  means  for  getting 
things  done 

Other  trends  in  planning  noted  by  participants  in 
the  Strategic  Planning  Forum  conducted  by 
NASAA  and  the  NEA  include  the  following: 

■ recognition  by  state  arts  agencies  that  planning 


is  not  just  an  imposed  activity  necessary  to 
please  funders — but  rather  that  planning  pro- 
vides many  benefits  and  is  a healthy,  ongoing 
part  of  normal  operations 

■ inclusion  of  many  new  constituents  that  may 
not  have  been  on  an  agency’s  radar  screen  ten 
years  ago  (e.g.,  individual  private  donors,  arts 
educators,  private  foundations,  etc.) 

■ an  increased  understanding  of  how  cultural  and 
ethnic  diversity  should  affect  choices  about 
communication  strategies  and  tactics  for 
inclusion 

■ a realization  that  the  relationships  and  under- 
standings gained  during  planning  are  just  as 
important  as  the  final  plan  itself 

■ an  increased  level  of  sophistication  in  the  field 


Planning  in  Different  Sectors 


Corporations 

Nonprofits 

State  Arts  Agencies 

Leadership 

Private  boards  and 
owners 

Volunteer/citizen 

boards 

Appointed  councils 

Mission 

Profit 

Public  service 

Public  service 

Customers 

Self- selected  or 
targeted  by  com- 
pany marketing 

Citizens  sharing  a 
common  need  or 
interest 

The  entire  public 

Reason  for 
Planning 

Enhance 

profitability,  project 
earnings  and 
expenses 

Secure  funds, 
enhance 
effectiveness  of 
programs 

Secure  funds,  cultivate 
partners,  enhance 
effectiveness  of 
programs 

Accountable  to 

Shareholders, 

owners 

Volunteer 
leaders,  the 
public 

Councils,  legislatures, 
governors  and  the 
public 
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that  has  moved  many  agencies  past  the  rudi- 
mentary  aspects  of  planning 

■ a new  emphasis  on  the  role  of  integrating  evalu- 
ation into  all  aspects  of  planning,  and  the 
importance  of  identifying  outcomes 

■ an  awareness  that  adaptability  and  flexibility 

must  be  built  into  plans  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  rate  of  change  in  our 
environments  and  in  the  people  who  are  our 
partners  (actual  and  potential) 

State  arts  councils  and  planning  teams  are  com- 
posed of  people  with  diverse  backgrounds,  and 
many  may  have  planning  experience  in  other  sec- 
tors. It  is  therefore  important  to  note  some  basic 
differences  between  strategic  planning  by  a state 
arts  agency  and  planning  by  a business  or  by  other 
nonprofits.  Again,  as  with  long-range  and  strategic 
planning,  there  is  much  overlap  among  these 
planning  perspectives.  All  of  them  are  trying  to 
achieve  the  same  ends — deciding  what  to  accom- 
plish and  how.  Where  they  tend  to  differ  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  internal  and  external  forces  shaping 
the  process — governing  boards,  constituents,  lead- 
ership and  control  of  implementation. 


Businesses  and  nonprofits,  for  instance,  are  gov- 
erned by  boards  of  directors,  while  SAAs  may  be 
governed  by  a politically  appointed  or  elected 
body.  For-profit  businesses  answer  to  their  boards 
and  are  concerned  with  meeting  a fiscal  bottom 
line,  as  well  as  serving  a “customer”  with  a prod- 
uct or  service.  A nonprofit  answers  to  its  board  of 
directors  and,  usually,  to  a very  specific  set  of  con- 
stituents (e.g.,  parents  of  the  victims  of  drunk  dri- 
ving accidents,  dancers  and  choreographers,  peo- 
ple concerned  with  saving  tropical  rain  forests). 
For  SAAs,  the  public  is  the  beneficiary  and  the 
customer  is  a much  broader  set  of  citizen  con- 
stituents, who  may  or  may  not  recognize  the  value 
of  the  agency.  This  means  an  extra  burden  of 
accountability  for  SAAs  as  they  do  planning,  and 
the  mandate  to  fold  inclusiveness  into  all  aspects 
of  planning.  A state  arts  agency’s  set  of  con- 
stituents is  likely  to  include  not  just  the  citizen 
consumer  of  art  services,  but  many  other  entities 
including  funders  and  politicians.  As  we  move 
through  our  toolkit  we  will  address  in  more  detail 
the  particular  strategies  that  SAAs  can  employ  to 
make  their  planning  experience  successful. 
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Each  state  is  unique,  with  its  own  particular  set  of  circumstances  and  con- 
stituents that  directly  affect  planning.  An  effective  plan  by  a state  in  the 
Northeast  might  be  completely  different  from  one  in  the  Southwest.  How  can 
a state  look  at  its  plan  and  measure  it  against  a set  of  general  standards  of  excel- 
lence? The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  generated  some  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion during  the  meetings  of  its  FY2000  Partnership  Agreement  panels.  The  panels’ 
ideas  were  then  expanded  and  enhanced  at  NASAA’s  Strategic  Planning  Forum 
convened  in  the  summer  of  1999. 


Forum  participants  reached  a consensus 
on  the  characteristics  that  they  have 
found  to  be  central  to  the  best  strategic 
plans— those  that  most  successfully  con- 
vey the  mission  and  roles  of  state  arts 
agencies  and  help  guide  difficult  pro- 
gram development  and  resource  alloca- 
tion choices.  Excellent  plans  are: 

■ Appropriate:  The  plan  is  firmly  situ- 
ated in  and  cognizant  of  the  particular 
confluence  of  elements  in  the  agency’s 
environment — political,  geographic, 
economic,  artistic  and  historic.  It  is  a 
plan  that  defies  formulas  or  cookie- 
cutter  approaches.  The  plan  demon- 
strates its  awareness  of  those  issues 
that  make  its  state  and  its  constituents 


Hallmarks  of  Planning  Excellence 

• Appropriate 

• Inclusive 

• Collaborative 

• Visionary 

• Adaptive 

• Measurable 

• Integrated 

• Directive 

• Arts-centered 

• Communicative 


unique,  and  presents  a vision  and  set 
of  goals  that  fit  its  own  situation. 

■ Inclusive:  An  effective  plan  takes  into 
account  the  full  range  of  possible  con- 
stituents for  the  arts  in  its  state,  and 
has  employed  a number  of  creative 
efforts  to  include  those  constituents  in 
helping  create  the  plan.  These  activi- 
ties can  include  surveys,  town  meet- 
ings, focus  groups,  listening  forums, 
round  tables,  one-on-one  interviews, 
and  Internet  mechanisms  such  as  chat 
groups  and  e-mail  response  forms  on 
the  state’s  Web  site. 

■ Collaborative  at  all  levels:  The 
theme  of  partnership  takes  inclusive- 
ness to  another  level.  Partnership 
shows  that  you  have: 

■ taken  your  entire  state  into 
account 

■ built  on  public  and  private  part- 
nerships by  actively  involving  all 
sectors  concerned  with  cultural  and 
community  development 

■ included  partners  in  your  plan- 
ning, decision  making  and  imple- 
mentation 

■ made  it  easy  for  constituents  to 
see  their  place  in  the  plan  and 
become  involved 
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■ Visionary:  Does  the  plan  convey  a strong  over- 
all  sense  of  purpose  and  direction?  Without  a 
clear,  inspiring  vision,  it  is  very'  difficult  to  enlist 
staff  and  constituents  in  making  significant  sac- 
rifices to  create  a new  future.  A plan  must 
excite  people  in  a compelling  manner  before  it 
can  request  their  support. 

■ Adaptable:  The  world  is  changing  at  an  ever- 
increasing  pace.  Smart  plans  recognize  the  futili- 
ty of  trying  to  predict  the  future  with  absolute 
certainty.  These  plans  build  adaptability  into 
their  strategies  by  delineating  significant  end 
results  with  flexibility  in  the  means  employed  to 
achieve  them.  Some  plans  even  outline  several 
action  scenarios  for  differing  circumstances. 

■ Measurable:  When  goals  are  couched  in  vague 
language  they  run  the  risk  of  producing  vague 
results.  When  possible,  effective  plans  build 
measurability  into  goals,  objectives  and  strate- 
gies. They  model  success  in  as  specific  a manner 
as  is  appropriate.  This  has  become  more  impor- 
tant as  state  governments  and  partners  in  the 
private  sector  have  increased  their  demands  for 
accountability,  measurable  outcomes  and  specif- 
ic evaluation  strategies. 

■ Integrated:  Are  there  themes  that  hold  the  plan 
together?  Can  the  reader  sense  the  agency’s 
core  values  being  articulated  in  all  sections  of 
the  plan?  Do  all  programs  match  the  priority 
areas  articulated  by  the  strategic  goals  and  the 
executive  summary?  The  most  satisfying  plans 
look  like  a complicated  puzzle  that  has  been  put 
together  to  form  a cohesive  image  without 


extraneous  pieces  and  without  any  gaping  holes. 
These  plans  also  become  wholly  integrated  into 
the  external  environment  of  the  agency  and  all 
its  actions — its  initiatives,  communication 
strategies,  budget  proposals  and  staff  actions. 

■ Directive:  An  effective  plan  gives  direction  to 
its  readers  by: 

■ showing  how  to  achieve  significant  for- 
ward movement 

■ defining  both  what  should  be  done  and 
what  should  not  be  done 

■ providing  a sense  of  focus  for  items  of 
high,  medium  and  low  priority 

■ giving  frameworks  for  both  long-  and 
short-term  issues 

■ Arts-centered:  The  plan  reveals  the  centrality 
of  creativity,  the  arts  and  artists.  The  document 
celebrates  the  role  and  importance  of  creativity 
in  civic  life,  and  the  planning  process  itself  inte- 
grates artists  in  its  activities. 

■ Communicative:  When  planning  and  the  plan 
are  all  done,  what  happens  to  the  document  and 
its  contents?  Do  they  remain  on  a shelf  gather- 
ing dust?  Or,  does  the  agency  employ  vibrant 
and  creative  ways  to  help  the  plan  find  the  light 
of  day?  Agencies  that  invest  the  time  and  ener- 
gy to  craft  an  excellent  plan  also  invest  time  and 
energy  to  communicate  the  results  to  all  of  their 
audiences  and  partners.  The  best  plans  lend 
themselves  readily  to  reformatting  for  multiple 
forms  of  communication. 
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In  this  section  of  our  toolkit  we  present  the  full  range  of  elements  that  make  up  a 
planning  process,  from  the  planning-to-plan  stage  all  the  way  through  implemen- 
tation and  evaluation.  As  you  read  through  this  chapter,  keep  in  mind  that  the 
steps  in  this  process  are  not  necessarily  linear,  especially  once  you  become  engaged 
in  planning.  As  one  aspect  begins  to  inform  another,  the  process  may  strike  you  as 
very  circular  in  nature.  Each  agency  will  need  to  chart  its  own  course,  developing  a 
unique  approach  that  connects  these  basic  elements  of  the  planning  process  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  case  studies  that  we  present  later  will  bear  this  out.  Nevertheless, 
most  state  arts  agency  plans  that  have  proven  successful  over  time  have  involved 
some  version  of  all  of  the  basic  components  described  below. 


PLANNING  TO  PLAN 

The  balance  of  this  toolkit  will  describe 
the  many  different  approaches  and  tools 
that  state  arts  agencies  can  employ 
when  planning.  All  will  make  demands 
on  an  agency’s  human  and  financial 
resources.  So  where  should  an  agency 
begin?  How  should  the  myriad  options 
and  opportunities  be  considered? 


A planning-to-plan  exercise  can  help 
provide  some  initial  structure.  It  identi- 
fies the  most  desirable  results  that  plan- 
ning may  achieve  and  suggests  which 
planning  processes  might  best  achieve 
those  results.  Ultimately,  planning  to 
plan  is  about  prioritizing — deciding 
what  issues,  partnerships  and  activities 
your  plan  will  tackle. 


Elements  of  the  Planning  Process 


Set  the  stage  for  an  inclusive  and 

What  is  our  purpose ? 

purposeful  process. 

Wltat  principles  will  guide  us? 
Vision 

Planning  to  Plan 

Public  Input  Plan 

Values 

Data  Review 

Mission 

1 


PUBLIC 

INPUT 


How  did  we  do? 

What  are  our  desired  results ? 

What  needs  to  change? 

How  will  we  accomplish  them? 

Evaluation  IMPLEMENTATION  Goals 

Accountability 

Objectives 

Stategies 
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ACCOUNTABLE  INDIVIDUALS 

Begin  by  engaging  a team  of  “accountable  individ- 
uals"— those  people  who  will  chart  the  course  of 
the  planning  process,  play  a leadership  role  in 
decision  making,  and  be  responsible  for  making 
the  process  purposeful  and  responsive  to  con- 
stituents.  Accountable  individuals  generally 
include  the  agency  chair,  the  executive  director 
and  any  other  people  directly  responsible  for  the 
plan’s  outcomes  and  expenditures.  As  circum- 
stances dictate,  a few  additional  individuals  could 
be  invited  to  participate  in  the  planing-to-plan 
exercise.  Such  additional  individuals  at  this  early 
and  intimate  planning  stage  might  include: 

■ a liaison  to  the  governor 

■ a cabinet  officer 

■ a budget  officer  or  other  executive  branch 
official 

■ the  leadership  or  staff  of  the  legislature 

■ other  agency  staff 

■ representatives  of  key  partner  groups  and 
constituencies 

KEY  QUESTIONS 

Once  a team  of  accountable  individuals  has  been 
identified,  that  group’s  primary  responsibility  is  to 
determine  what  outcomes  or  results  your  agency 
wants  planning  to  achieve.  Useful  questions 
include: 

■ Why  plan  now.7  What  circumstances  affect  what 
we  can  or  need  to  accomplish  at  this  time? 

■ Have  we  clearly  articulated  our  agency  mission? 

■ Are  we  satisfied  with  our  priorities  and  goals? 

■ Can  we  communicate  what  the  achievement  of 
our  current  goals  looks  like? 


■ Do  we  already  know  the  major  problems  we 
need  to  address? 

■ Are  there  decision  makers  who  control  our 
resources  from  whom  we  need  more  understand- 
ing and  support? 

■ Are  there  constituencies  from  whom  we  need 
stronger  and  more  effective  support? 

■ Do  we  have  the  necessary  partnerships  in  place 
to  achieve  our  goals? 

■ Are  we  weakened  by  competing  constituencies 
with  differing  agendas? 

■ Are  we  confident  that  the  strategies  manifested 
in  our  programs  and  services  are  as  effective  as 
they  can  be? 

■ Are  we  collecting  the  kinds  of  information  we 
need  to  answer  questions  like  these  now  and  in 
the  future? 

You  might  also  use  this  opportunity  to  take  stock 
of  how  your  agency  has  done  planning  in  the  past. 
Try  to  build  on  your  strengths,  and  be  realistic 
about  previous  problems.  The  self- evaluation 
checklists  starting  on  page  30  may  be  helpful  tools 
at  this  stage. 

A MATRIX  OF  PEOPLE  AND 
PERSPECTIVES 

Next,  decide  who  the  primary  constituents  and 
participants  are  for  the  overall  plan.  Involving 
concerned,  affected  and  potentially  allied  parties 
can  broaden  support  for  the  resulting  plan  and 
greatly  increase  the  likelihood  that  your  goals  will 
be  achieved.  Consider  using  a matrix  to  organize 
individuals  and  groups  who  represent  important 
tactical  perspectives: 

■ Identify  those  who  make  decisions  and  control 
resources  important  to  your  agency. 
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■ Identify  those  who  contribute  in  important  ways 
to  your  community’s  cultural  resources  (human, 
intellectual  or  financial). 

■ Be  specific  about  those  who  represent  key  con- 
stituencies  or  potential  allies. 

During  the  planning-to-plan  process,  your  team  of 
accountable  individuals  can  refer  to  this  matrix 


and  determine  an  appropriate  role  for  each  party. 
People  in  your  matrix  may  be  added  to  the  lead 
planning  team,  consulted  at  one  or  more  designat 
ed  points  in  the  process,  surveyed  or  convened  as 
one  or  more  focus  groups,  invited  to  review  draft 
language  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  process,  or 
their  roles  may  combine  any  of  the  above. 


Making  Your  Own  Matrix 


Key  Groups  or  Individuals 


Step  1:  Identify  the  key  factors 

Step  2:  Identify'  groups  that 

Step  3:  Decide  how  and 

influencing  your  agency  or  its 

represent  or  can  help  you 

when  to  involve  those 

government. 

think  through  each  issue. 

people. 
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SHAPING  THE  PROCESS 

Together,  your  key  questions  and  matrix  should 
reveal  the  main  issues  and  perspectives  that  your 
planning  should  address.  The  next  step  is  to  con- 
sider your  process.  What  types  of  input  do  you 
want,  and  when?  What  overall  approach  should 
you  use  to  explore  your  key  issues?  What  is  your 
timeline?  And  what  are  the  key  events  or  actions 
that  need  to  be  arranged?  It  is  important  to 
understand  that  different  kinds  of  processes  are 
required  to  address  different  kinds  of  issues.  Some 
issues  call  for  visioning  or  for  brainstorming. 

Other  situations  call  for  negotiation  or  conflict 
resolution.  And  still  others  may  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  structured  response — getting  feedback  to 
an  existing  set  of  ideas.  Consider,  too,  the  poten- 
tial of  using  different  venues.  Some  issues  are  best 
addressed  at  a statewide  conference,  others  in  a 
series  of  interviews  or  small  focus  groups,  others  in 
statewide  public  hearings. 


It  is  important  to 

understand  that  different  kinds  of 
processes  are  required  to  address 
different  kinds  of  issues. 


Your  team  of  accountable  individuals  should  con- 
sider the  options  and  come  out  of  the  planning- 
to-plan  process  with  a comfortable  roadmap  for 
how  the  plan  will  unfold  step  by  step.  (See  pages 
37-51  for  examples  of  how  five  different  arts 
councils  structured  their  own  processes.)  Each 
state’s  plan  is  unique  in  shape  and  sequence.  But 
there  are  some  common  denominators  typical  in 
most  process  outlines.  Those  common  denomina- 
tors, explored  in  detail  in  subsequent  sections  of 
this  toolkit,  include: 

■ visioning  the  characteristics  of  an  ideal  future 


■ reflecting  on  (or  revising)  mission  and  values 

■ gathering  information 

■ setting  goals 

■ selecting  objectives  and  strategies 

■ gathering  field  response  to  plan  drafts 

■ gaining  approval  and  endorsement 

■ securing  resources 

■ implementing  and  promoting  the  plan 

■ evaluating  progress 

It  is  often  handy  to  conceptualize  your  planning 
process  by  drafting  an  outline  or  drawing  a dia- 
gram of  key  steps.  This  helps  everyone  visualize 
the  process,  and  also  helps  to  test  the  soundness 
of  the  approach  by  highlighting  any  gaps  or  activi- 
ties that  seem  disconnected  from  your  ultimate 
purpose. 

TAKING  STOCK 

At  some  point  in  the  planning-to-plan  exercise, 
your  team  of  accountable  individuals  should  step 
hack  and  review  the  roadmap  you’ve  created. 
Double-check  to  be  sure  that  you  have: 

■ articulated  concisely  the  reasons  for  planning 

■ identified  the  results  you  want 

■ decided  how  to  involve  constituents,  the  public, 
partners  and  other  concerned  parties  in  the 
planning  process 

■ begun  to  explore  the  environmental  scanning 
and  data  review  that  should  get  underway 

■ mapped  the  steps  of  your  planning  process  from 
start  to  finish 

■ defined  the  roles  of  agency  staff  as  well  as  coun- 
cil members 

■ described  the  process  in  enough  detail  to  de- 
velop realistic  timelines  and  a planning  budget 
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■ considered  the  follow-up  necessary  to  promote 
the  plan’s  recommendations  to  key  decision 
makers,  constituencies  and  the  public 

LOOKING  IN  THE  MIRROR: 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SCAN, 
SELF-ASSESSMENT  AND  DATA 
REVIEW 

One  of  the  great  joys  of  planning  is  the  opportuni- 
ty to  dream,  to  look  the  future  in  the  face,  paint  a 
smile  on  its  mouth,  give  it  a new  hairdo  and 
change  the  color  of  its  eyes.  It  is  this  creative 
aspect  of  planning  that  sparks  the  energies  and 
enthusiasm  of  many  people  involved  in  the 
process.  Your  ideal  future,  however,  must  be  tem- 
pered by  and  grounded  in  a firm  understanding  of 
your  context  and  current  realities  so  that  the 
agency  is  always  in  a state  of  what  the  author 
Robert  Fritz  ( The  Path  of  Least  Resistance ) calls 
“creative  tension” — that  dynamic  push  and  pull 
between  achieving  what  we  desire  and  contending 
with  what  we  already  have.  There  are  a number  of 
methods  available  for  gaining  this  grounding:  self- 
assessment,  data  review  and  environmental  scans. 

SELF-ASSESSMENT 

Self-assessment  is  a form  of  scanning  your  internal 
environment  and  can  be  accomplished  in  many 
ways.  One  might  be  the  use  of  a written  form  that 
lists  every  aspect  of  your  agency’s  operations — 
administrative,  fiscal  and  programmatic.  Other 
self-assessment  tools  can  include  one-on-one  per- 
sonal interviews  and  focus  groups.  Depending  on 
the  time  and  resources  available,  an  agency  could 
poll  its: 

■ staff 

■ administration 


■ current  and  past  grantees  or  technical  assistance 
recipients 

■ potential  partners 

■ legislators 

■ council  members 

■ business  leaders 

■ individual  artists 

■ citizens  at  large 

■ private  funders 

The  purpose  of  this  exercise  will  be  to  gain  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  agency’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and  to  identify  those  areas  that  need 
bolstering.  How  effective  are  the  agency’s  internal 
and  external  communications?  How  well  does  the 
agency  do  at  resolving  conflicts?  How  quickly 
does  the  agency  respond  to  requests  for  informa- 
tion? How  does  the  agency  rate  itself  with  respect 
to  its  relations  with  grantees?  What  are  the 
agency’s  accomplishments  and  weaknesses  in  each 
program  area?  The  results  gained  here  are  mainly 
qualitative — impressions  and  anecdotes  that  can 
signal  agency  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

DATA  REVIEW 

Data  review  is  an  excellent  way  to  bring  quantifi- 
able measures  into  your  self-assessment  phase. 

Your  agency  is  already  swimming  in  a sea  of  data, 
though  some  of  it  may  be  difficult  to  access,  hard 
to  understand  or  rarely  used.  The  purpose  of  data 
review  is  to  look  for,  grab  and  analyze  data  that 
provide  you  with  a clearer  picture  of  your  past  and 
current  operations,  and  to  see  if  the  data  show 
any  significant  trends,  good  or  bad. 

The  most  informative  way  to  understand  your 
data  is  to  observe  changes,  or  their  absence,  over 
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time.  This  approach  involves  collecting  informa- 
tion from  a series  of  consecutive  years.  Try  to 
observe  data  over  three  to  five  years  (or  the  dura- 
tion of  your  most  recently  completed  strategic 
plan).  Another  approach  is  to  take  sequential 
“snapshots”  of  information  that  represent  the 
agency  before,  during  and  after  pivotal  events 
(such  as  budget  changes  or  programmatic  restruc- 
turing) in  its  history.  Regardless  of  the  years  you 
choose,  your  objective  should  be  to  let  you  step 
back  and  spot  any  trends:  increases,  decreases  or 
flat  effects  (especially  if  an  increase  or  decrease 
was  expected). 


Data  Review  Tips 

• Look  for  trends. 

• Test  what  you  see  against  your 
expectations. 

• Make  meaningful  comparisons. 

• Maximize  the  utility  of  existing  data. 

• Take  advantage  of  data  gathered  by 
others. 

• Let  technology  help  you  see  patterns. 

• Apply  critical  thinking  to  the  results 
you  see. 


What  specific  kinds  of  data  might  you  explore? 

Here  is  a short  list  of  items  that  could  produce 

interesting  results: 

■ gross  size  of  agency’s  budget  and  state’s  legisla- 
tive appropriation  to  that  budget,  compared  to 
growth  of  state’s  general  fund 

■ ranking  of  state  against  other  states  in  per-capita 
expenditures 

■ percent  of  budget  spent  on:  administration, 
overhead,  programs,  subsidy  to  individual  artists, 


staff  development,  communication,  publications, 
fundraising,  new  technology,  etc. 

■ changes  in  all  sources  of  income,  earned  and 
unearned  (e.g.,  fees  for  services,  NEA  funds,  pri- 
vate support  from  foundations  and  individuals) 

■ number  of  people  served  directly  by  the  agency 
and  indirectly  by  its  grantees  grouped  by  artistic 
discipline,  ethnicity,  geographic  location,  age  of 
participants  (or  other  pertinent  factors) 

■ grant  dollars  awarded  to  organizations  grouped 
by  size,  age,  artistic  discipline,  geographic  loca- 
tion, ethnicity  and  type  of  programming  (e.g., 
performances,  operating  support,  arts  in  educa- 
tion, workshops,  etc.) 

■ staff  size 

■ percent  of  staff  time  spent  on  each  program 
area,  as  well  as  on  major  administrative  func- 
tions and  any  special  initiatives 

Much  of  this  data  is  ordinarily  available  to  agen- 
cies through  mechanisms  such  as  the  National 
Standard  data  collected  about  grants,  past  budget 
presentations,  performance  measurement  sum- 
maries or  annual  reports.  Although  some  planning 
situations  require  the  initiation  of  special  research 
or  survey  projects,  agencies  can  minimize  their 
time  and  expense  by  making  the  most  of  existing 
agency  data  and  then  selectively  expanding  their 
knowledge  as  needed  to  answer  specific  questions. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCAN 

While  the  above  data  elements  focus  on  an 
agency  from  an  internal  perspective,  external 
information  collected  about,  and  frequently  by, 
other  agencies  can  be  helpful,  as  well.  Examples  of 
important  external  variables  to  track  over  time 
might  include  the  following: 
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■ Demographic  information  about  how  your  pop- 
ulation  has  changed.  Information  on  age, 
income,  race/ethnicity  and  in-  or  out-migration 
trends  are  usually  the  most  important. 

■ Research  on  the  business  activity,  economic 
impact  or  cultural  capital  of  the  arts  sector  in 
your  state. 

■ Summary  information  on  the  geographic  char- 
acteristics of  your  state  that  might  affect  the 
arts  or  the  public’s  access  to  them. 

■ Vital  statistics  on  underserved  groups  such  as 
citizens  of  rural  regions,  inner  cities  or  specific 
cultural  groups  that  will  need  to  be  included  in 
the  planning  process. 

■ Information  on  the  budget  growth/decline  and 
staff  size  of  other  agencies  in  state  government 
that  are  comparable  to  yours  (such  as  state 
agencies  administering  historic  preservation, 
humanities,  natural  resources,  libraries,  tourism, 
economic  development,  etc.). 

■ Data  describing  the  arts  funding  ecology  of 
your  state — who  the  major  corporate,  philan- 
thropic and  private  donors  are  funding,  and  to 
what  extent.  Include  data  on  the  direct  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  grants  in  your  state. 
And  information  on  the  earned  revenues  of  your 
state’s  arts  organizations  are  also  an  important 
part  of  this  mix,  the  goal  being  to  gain  an  overall 
sense  of  what  role  your  state  arts  agency  dollars 
play  in  the  larger  arts  funding  environment. 

■ Information  on  the  budgets  and  programs  of 
other  state  arts  agencies,  particularly  those  that 
share  similar  programmatic,  demographic  or 
funding  characteristics. 

■ Information  on  arts  audiences  and  participa- 
tion nationally  or  in  your  state.  Major  arts  orga- 
nizations often  do  audience  surveys  as  part  of 
their  marketing  campaigns,  and  public  broad- 


casting and  tourism  agencies  may  have  relevant 
data,  as  well.  Consult  the  latest  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  longitudinal  survey 
data  tracking  public  arts  attendance,  media  con- 
sumption and  personal  participation  trends. 

■ Any  public  opinion  data  that  may  shed  light  on 
the  value  of  the  arts  or  on  public  attitudes 
toward  government  arts  support. 

Consideration  of  the  external  environment  and  its 
changes  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  a 
strategic  (as  opposed  to  an  operational)  plan.  See 
pages  55  to  61  for  tips  on  how  to  spot  key  trends 
that  may  affect  your  agency’s  future. 

USING  THE  INFORMATION 

Gathering  data  will  be  the  first  part  of  your  task. 
The  second  part  of  data  review  is  finding  ways  to 
make  sense  of  these  figures,  to  tind  the  various 
stories  that  the  figures  want  to  tell  you,  and  to 
look  for  any  surprises.  You  can  begin  by  taking  raw 
figures  and  translating  them  to  plus/minus  per- 
centage change  from  year  to  year  for  each  catego- 
ry. If  you  have  been  entering  data  into  a spread- 
sheet, then  you  have  the  option  of  making  pie 
charts  and  graphs  to  get  a quick  visual  scan  of  the 
information.  Today’s  software  puts  mapping  and 
other  data  display  tools  affordably  within  reach  of 
most  agencies  (and  the  corporate  and  academic 
institutions  with  whom  states  frequently  partner). 
These  visual  tactics  may  help  you  give  your  results 
a critical  review,  and  may  help  reveal  new  per- 
spectives on  your  agency’s  operations.  Did  you 
discover,  for  instance,  that  one  area  of  your  opera- 
tion is  taking  up  a disproportionate  amount  of 
your  agency’s  resources  given  its  importance  rela- 
tive to  other  programs?  Are  you  finding  artistic 
disciplines  or  geographic  areas  that  have  been 
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chronically  underfunded.7  Have  your  sources  of 
income — by  type  or  size — changed7  Where  do  you 
see  trends  that  raise  red  flags.7  Where  do  you  find 
islands  of  strength  and  serenity? 

As  you  explore  your  data  review  options,  don’t 
forget  to  consider  NASAA  as  a source  of  informa- 
tion, advice  and  technical  services.  NASAA 
maintains  extensive  national  databases  of  arts 
information,  can  point  you  to  additional  data 
sources,  and  can  help  you  analyze  and  present 
your  findings  in  a way  that  will  help  to  inform  the 
rest  of  your  planning  process.  NASAA  also  con- 
veys the  national  perspective,  and  can  facilitate 
state-to-state  comparisons,  helping  you  under- 
stand how  your  state  compares  to  other  agencies 
in  your  peer  group. 

MISSION,  VISION  AND  VALUES 

Before  embarking  on  your  planning  journey,  make 
sure  that  there  is  basic  agreement  on  issues  that 
are  central  to  your  very  existence  and  that  serve 
to  define  your  agency  (and  your  state)  as  unique 
from  any  other.  Those  issues — mission,  vision 
and  values — form  the  bedrock  that  supports  every' 
organization  and  gives  it  balance. 

The  best  venue  for  discussing  these  items  is  a 
visioning  session,  preferably  one  that  is  away  from 
your  office  and  its  distractions,  and  one  that  is  led 
by  a trained  facilitator.  A good  way  to  begin  is  by 
identifying  your  agency’s  core  values  or  guiding 
principles — those  values  that  are  inviolable  and 
that  permeate  all  the  activities,  both  large  and 
small,  of  your  agency,  from  how  you  answer  the 
phone,  to  the  language  you  use  for  justifying  your 
existence  before  the  legislature.  As  Peter  Senge 
notes  in  The  Fifth  Discipline  Fieldbook,  “A  set  of 
governing  values  might  include:  how  we  want  to 
behave  with  each  other;  how  we  expect  to  regard 


Before  embarking  on  your  planning 
journey,  make  sure  that  there  is  basic 
agreement  on  issues  that  are  central 
to  your  very  existence  and  that  serve 
to  define  your  agency  (and  your 
state)  as  unique  from  any  other. 


our  customers,  community  and  vendors;  and  the 
lines  which  we  will,  and  will  not  cross.  Values  are 
best  expressed  in  terms  of  behavior:  If  we  act  as 
we  should,  what  would  an  observer  see  us  doing? 
How  would  we  be  thinking?” 

A value  statement  will  often  begin  with,  “We 
believe  in/that....”  Values  and  principles  that  have 
appeared  in  agency  plans  include  an  emphasis  on: 

■ the  importance  of  partnerships  at  state  and  local 
levels 

■ accountability  to  the  public 

■ commitment  to  flexibility  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities 

■ acting  locally 

■ the  primacy  of  artistic  quality  and  cultural 
diversity 

■ working  collaboratively  or  promoting  collabora- 
tion among  others 

■ integrity 

■ innovation 

■ artistic  quality 

■ freedom  of  expression 

Your  discussion  of  core  values  may  be  the  most 
heated  and  the  most  important  one  your  agency 
undertakes  during  planning.  This  discussion  will 
dovetail  with  your  agency’s  reexamination  of  and 
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commitment  to  its  mission.  The  mission  is  your 
raison  d’etre — it  declares  to  the  world  your  partic- 
ular sense  of  purpose — why  you  are  in  existence 
and  what  it  is  you  hope  to  accomplish.  There  are 
many  ways  to  create  a mission,  and  much  has 
been  written  by  Stephen  Covey  et  al.  in  the  last 
few  years  on  the  importance  of  mission.  The  main 
principles  to  keep  in  mind  with  your  mission, 
however,  are  very  simple: 

■ Try  to  keep  your  mission  short  and  succinct  so 
that  people  can  remember  and  comprehend  it. 

■ Let  the  statement  define  why  you  exist  and  pro- 
vide direction  for  doing  the  right  things  without 
prescribing  means. 

■ Make  sure  that  key  stakeholders  understand 
the  mission  in  the  same  way. 

■ Confirm  that  there  is  strong  commitment  to 
the  intent  of  the  mission. 

Here  is  what  management  guru  Peter  Drucker  has 
to  say  about  mission:  “The  mission  should  ‘fit  on  a 
T-shirt,’  yet  a mission  statement  is  not  a slogan.  It 
is  a precise  statement  of  purpose. 

Words  should  be  chosen  for  their 
meaning  rather  than  beauty,  for 
clarity  over  cleverness.  The  best 
mission  statements  are  plain 
speech  with  no  technical  jargon 
and  no  adornments.  Like  the  mis- 
sion statement  of  the  International 
Red  Cross — ‘To  serve  the  most 
vulnerable’ — they  come  right  out 
and  say  something.  In  their  brevity 
and  simplicity  is  power.” 

The  last  ingredient  in  your  bedrock 
is  a shared  vision — your  image  of 
the  desired  future  for  your  agency 
and  your  state.  Engaging  in  a 


vision  exercise  allows  an  agency  to  build  a dream 
together.  It  also  points  out  quickly  where  there  are 
differences — sometimes  jarring — in  the  assump- 
tions held  about  an  agency’s  direction.  This  is  a 
time  to  iron  out  those  differences  and  come  to 
consensus  on  a vision  of  the  future  that  will  form 
the  basis  for  the  planning  to  follow.  Because  peo- 
ple will  be  looking  to  your  vision  for  inspiration, 
and  because  it  is  the  launching  pad  for  creation  of 
goals  and  strategies,  it  is  important  that  you  create 
a vision  that  is  richly  detailed,  and  that  captures 
people’s  imaginations  and  taps  into  their  deeply 
held  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  arts  in  your  state. 
Your  vision  might  draw  a picture  of: 

■ the  role  artists  will  play  in  the  cultural  and 
economic  life  of  the  state 

■ how  the  arts  and  education  will  work  together 

■ the  positive  results  of  forging  new  partnerships 
between  arts  organizations  and  businesses 

■ how  the  lives  of  citizens  throughout  the  state 
will  be  enhanced  through  access  to  the  arts 


Sample  Mission  Statements 

North  Carolina:  “To  enrich  the  cultural  life  of  the  state,  its  people 
and  communities  by  nurturing  and  supporting  excellence  in  the  arts 
and  by  providing  opportunities  for  every  North  Carolinian  to 
experience  the  arts.” 

South  Carolina:  “With  a commitment  to  excellence  across  the 
spectrum  of  our  state’s  cultures  and  forms  of  expression,  the  South 
Carolina  Arts  Commission  pursues  its  public  charge  to  develop  a 
thriving  arts  environment,  which  is  essential  to  quality  of  life, 
education  and  economic  vitality  for  all  South  Carolinians.” 

Maine:  “The  Maine  Arts  Commission  shall  encourage  and  stimulate 
public  interest  and  participation  in  the  cultural  heritage  and  programs 
of  our  state;  shall  expand  the  state’s  cultural  resources;  and  shall 
encourage  and  assist  freedom  of  artistic  expression  for  the  well-being 
of  the  arts,  to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  and  aspirations  of  persons  in 
all  parts  of  the  state.” 
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■ the  changing  landscape  of  your  cities  through 
the  renovation  or  building  of  new  cultural  facili- 
ties and  the  commissioning  of  public  art 

INVOLVING  STAKEHOLDERS 

If  you  have  not  already  involved  key  stakeholders 
during  your  sell-assessment  or  data  review,  then  it 
is  time  to  consider  who  needs  to  be  involved  and 
in  what  ways  you  can  engage  people’s  assistance 
and  advice.  One  key  principle  to  effective  strate- 
gic planning  is,  at  a minimum,  the  involvement  of 
key  stakeholders  during  planning  phases  that 
affect  them  directly,  and  at  a maximum,  during 
appropriate  moments  throughout  the  entire 
process  of  planning.  Your  list  of  stakeholders  might 
be  broad  or  narrow,  and  could  encompass  past, 
present  and  potential  groupings  of  people  and 
organizations.  At  the  very  least,  you  will  be  con- 
cerned about  the  following: 


■ individual  artists 

■ arts  and  culture  organizations 

■ your  commissioners  or  council  members 

■ a representative  cross-section  of  citizens  already 
involved  in  attending  or  participating  in  the  arts 

■ your  legislature 

■ appropriate  government  agencies  (e.g.,  the  state 
planning  commission) 

■ the  statewide  arts  advocacy  organization 

■ state  arts  education  alliances 

■ other  statewide  arts  service  groups 

■ arts  funders  (local  and  national,  public  and 
private  ) 

■ educational  institutions  involved  in  the  arts  and 
arts  administration 

■ local  arts  agencies  and  their  statewide  assemblies 

■ groups  and  individuals  represent- 
ing the  geographic,  economic  and 
cultural  diversity  of  your  state 

In  addition,  you  may  want  to 
include  leaders  of  key  businesses 
and  industry,  experts  in  new  tech- 
nology' or  other  issues  of  concern, 
recognized  community  leaders, 
potential  new  partners  from  other 
government  and  nonprofit  sectors 
(such  as  tourism,  health,  education, 
etc.).  Consider  extra  efforts  to 
include  nonparticipants — those 
people  not  usually  involved  in  the 
arts  or  with  the  state  arts  council. 
You  might  try  reaching  out  by  using 
non-arts  civic  forums  (volunteer 
networks,  chambers  of  commerce, 
Rotary  Clubs  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, for  instance). 


Example:  Vision  Statement 

Excerpts  from  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Arts  Strategic  Plan  1 997-2002 

Our  vision  of  the  future: 

• Citizens  of  Delaware  recognize  and  appreciate  that  the  arts  are 
an  integral  part  of  their  lives. 

• A broad  diversity  of  artistic  expression  and  cultural  traditions  is 
valued. 

• Delaware’s  cultural  industry  is  recognized  as  a significant 
contributor  to  the  state's  economy. 

• A variety  of  opportunities  for  lifelong  learning  in  the  arts  exists. 

• Artistic  quality  is  valued. 

• There  is  ample  support  for  Delaware’s  cultural  activities. 

• Vibrant  arts  communities  and  arts  centers  flourish. 

• There  are  opportunities  for  all  citizens  to  participate  in  the  arts. 

• The  arts  further  the  goals  of  the  state  as  articulated  by  its  elected 
leadership  in  such  areas  as  technology,  education  and  the 
economy. 

• A support  base  exists  for  the  arts  at  the  local  level,  building 
capacity  and  increasing  local  advocacy. 
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Some  Terminology 

States  have  different  ways  of  defining  goals,  objectives  and  strategies. 
The  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  in  its  Renewing  NYSCA:  A 
Five-Year  View,  1999-2003,  gives  the  following  succinct  definitions  that 
you  might  find  useful  in  your  own  planning: 

Goal:  Goals  are  desired  future  results  or  conditions  that  help  to 
realize  the  vision  of  the  agency  or  resolve  issues.  Goals  describe  a 
vision  accomplished  or  problem  solved.  Goals  tend  to  be  general, 
long  term,  and  result  oriented.  Goals  answer,  What  difference  are 
we  trying  to  make  or  why  ? 

Objective:  Objectives  state  specific,  achievable  results  consistent 
with  the  goal.  Objectives  are  targeted,  specific  outcomes. 
Objectives  answer,  What  is  achieved? 

Strategy:  Strategies  are  general  approaches  or  methods  utilized 
to  fulfill  objectives.  Strategies  answer,  How  are  objectives  achieved ? 


States  have  been  very  imaginative  in 
their  methods  of  securing  inclusion. 

Those  methods  run  the  gamut  from 
the  creation  of  steering  committees 
and  specialized  task  forces  to  partici- 
pation in  public  hearings,  focus 
groups,  individual  interviews, 
statewide  meetings  and  planning 
sessions.  Even  when  direct,  in-per- 
son participation  is  difficult  or 
impractical,  states  have  devised 
other  creative  ways  to  be  sure  to  get 
a broad  array  of  opinions  from  stake- 
holders, including  use  of  the 
Internet  (through  e-mail,  listservs, 
questionnaires  on  the  agency’s  Web 
site  and  chat  groups),  mail  surveys 
and  placement  of  documents  in 
public  libraries. 

Participants  in  the  Strategic  Planning  Forum 
offered  a number  of  additional  suggestions  for 
improving  inclusion  and  increasing  attendance: 

■ Organize  meetings  around  topics,  activities 
and  agendas  that  already  draw  people  togeth- 
er. Some  states  have  sponsored  grants  work- 
shops or  meetings  of  various  arts  disciplines 
(museums,  presenters,  traditional  artists,  rug 
weavers,  poets,  etc.)  and  then  opened  the  meet- 
ing to  a public  hearing  on  state  arts  agency 
issues. 

■ Follow'  up  on  your  meetings.  Keep  going  back 
to  your  constituents  to  let  them  know  what  you 
have  done  with  their  input  and  where  you  are 
in  the  planning  process. 


■ Get  lots  of  public  input  during  your  draft 

process.  Present  interim  plans  so  that  people 
will  feel  they  can  have  an  effect  on  your  deci- 
sions before  they  are  finalized. 

■ Take  advantage  of  well-established  calendars. 
Find  out  when  interest  groups  throughout  your 
state  are  holding  their  own  meetings  and  ask  to 
he  included  in  their  agendas. 

■ Make  your  meetings  festive.  Involve  the  arts 
in  your  meetings  by  hosting  a brief  performance 
or  presentation,  or  by  engaging  participants  in 
an  arts-related  activity.  And  consider  providing 
refreshments  at  meetings  when  possible.  People 
are  much  more  likely  to  attend  a “party”  than  a 
meeting. 
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GOALS,  OBJECTIVES  AND 
STRATEGIES 

Many  of  the  major  decisions  about  your  plan  may 
already  have  been  made  earlier  in  the  process  as 
you  described  your  mission  and  values.  Now  the 
major  work  is  to  codify  the  results  of  prior  meet- 
ings and  discussions  in  the  form  of  goals,  objec- 
tives and  strategies — the  statements  that  specify 
what  you  will  accomplish  and  how.  At  the  same 


time,  you  will  need  to  decide  on  priorities,  target- 
ing those  goals  and  strategies  that  are  more  impor- 
tant than  others.  Which  will  take  precedence  in 
the  short  term  because  they  need  immediate 
attention?  Which  will  become  priorities  because 
they  provide  the  most  leverage  for  significant 
change  in  the  long  term? 

How  do  you  get  from  the  broad  themes  you’ve 
identified  early  in  the  process  to  the  identification 
of  major  goals  and  the  creation  of  objectives  and 
strategies?  At  this  point  in  your  planning  you  have 
a number  of  options,  depending  on  the  structure 
you’ve  set  up  for  planning,  your  layers  of  account- 
ability, and  the  degree  to  which  you  want  to  be 
inclusive  but  still  get  things  done.  For  some  states 
this  means  taking  separate  themes  and  assigning 


them  to  specific  committees  or  task  forces  that 
report  back  with  their  recommendations.  Others 
may  opt  for  coming  to  consensus  in  small  groups 
or  in  large  retreat  settings.  Many  states  create 
early  drafts  of  their  plans  that  include  decisions 
made  to  date  and  then  invite  a response  from  a 
broad  cross-section  of  constituents.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a plan  to  go  through  two  or  three  of 
these  drafts,  garnering  more  responses  and  support 
along  the  way,  until  the  agency’s 
administration,  council  and  staff  feel 
they  have  reached  a comfortable 
point  of  conclusion. 

ACCOUNTABILITY  AND 
MEASUREMENT 

Organizations  in  all  sectors  strive  to 
be  accountable — to  sponsors  and 
constituents — for  the  results  of  their 
activities.  Accountability  takes  on 
special  emphasis  in  the  government 
sector,  where  the  expenditure  of 
taxpayers’  dollars  bears  with  it  a 
special  responsibility  to  document  how  funds  were 
managed  effectively.  In  recent  years,  most  state 
and  local  governments  have  developed  perfor- 
mance measurement  policies  to  track  how  time 
and  money  are  spent.  These  systems  ordinarily 
incorporate  indicators  for  inputs,  outputs,  efficien- 
cy, satisfaction  and  outcomes. 

THE  FEEDBACK  LOOP 

Whether  adopted  as  a formal  measurement  system 
or  used  internally  for  self-evaluation  purposes, 
performance  indicators  are  most  powerful  when 
incorporated  into  the  actual  plan.  Crafting  a plan 
with  clear  evaluation  reference  points  can  help 
you  focus  on  purposeful  activities  and  help  you 
monitor  your  progress  in  achieving  your  goals. 


Example:  Goals,  Objectives  and  Strategies  in 
South  Dakota 

Goal:  To  remove  barriers  to  accessibility. 

Objective  A:  Assist  South  Dakota  arts  institutions  to  become 
more  aware  of  the  legal  requirements  and  ways  to  comply  with 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) . (This  is  one  of  five 
objectives  listed.) 

Strategies  for  Objective  A:  Feature  explanatory  and  “how-to” 
articles  in  publications.  Present  related  workshops  at 
conferences.  Maintain  ADA  references.  Assess  grantee  ADA 
compliance  as  part  of  updating  South  Dakota  Arts  Council  plan. 
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With  regard  to  the  strategic  planning  process 
itself,  the  question  to  keep  in  mind  is:  “How  will 
we  know  if  our  goals  have  been  reached?”  In 
other  words,  how  can  you  define  success  for  each 
goal  in  a way  that  is  specific,  that  is  easily  under- 
stood  by  a variety  of  people,  and  that  might  even 
be  quantifiable?  Your  articulation  of  an  answer  to 
this  question  will  make  evaluation  of  progress 
much  easier  as  you  enter  the  life  of  implementing 
your  plan.  Generally,  the  trend  now  is  to  be  specif- 
ic about  measurable  outcomes  for  the  short  term, 
and  to  remain  more  general  in  the  long  term.  For 
instance,  in  Idaho’s  long-range  plan,  there  are  a 
number  of  “Targeted  Performance  Standards” 
attached  to  the  end  of  each  goal 
description.  These  include  specific 
items  such  as: 

■ Increase  audiences  for  supported 
events  by  a minimum  of  two  per- 
cent annually. 

■ Support  at  least  two  first-time 
grantees  annually. 

■ Serve  organizations  and  individu- 
als in  all  of  Idaho’s  44  counties. 

The  Illinois  Arts  Council  (IAC), 
too,  articulates  target  outcomes  in 
its  plan.  For  example,  IAC’s  first 
goal — “To  lead  Illinois  in  developing 
awareness  and  support  of  accessible, 
quality  art  programs” — is  accompa- 
nied by  six  objectives,  specific  activi- 
ties and  the  following  types  of  tar- 
gets for  evaluating  achievement: 

■ Establish  three  key  partnerships 
and  test  their  effectiveness  in 
accomplishing  IAC  goals. 


■ Increase  grants  to  underserved  geographic  areas 
by  50  percent. 

■ Increase  to  75  percent  the  number  of  council 
members  who  communicate  with  elected  offi- 
cials on  behalf  of  the  council,  assist  staff  in  com- 
munity outreach  and  participate  in  the  gover- 
nor’s awards. 

Note  that  both  Illinois  and  Idaho  are  explicit  in 
outlining  what  they  hope  to  accomplish  and  con- 
nect performance  indicators  with  specific  goals. 
This  sets  the  stage  for  a powerful  feedback  loop 
that  allows  agency  leaders  to  evaluate  progress 
and  explain  the  environmental  factors  that  have 


Types  of  Performance  Indicators 

Outputs:  How  many  grants  or  services  were  provided/'  Where,  and  to 
whom ? These  measures  are  used  to  mark  the  scope  of  agency  activities 
and  to  describe  SAA  commitment  to  key  populations,  issues  or  service 
areas. 

Efficiency:  What  are  the  procedural  costs  of  your  services ? These 
measures  describe  the  cost-effectiveness  of  operations,  and  typically 
include  ratios  of  program  activities  to  staff  hours,  administrative 
dollars,  etc. 

Satisfaction:  Did  services  meet  needs  and  expectations?  Such  data  are 
typically  gathered  through  program  evaluations  or  opinion  surveys  of 
participants  or  beneficiaries. 

Outcomes:  What  were  the  changes  in  behavior  or  situation  brought  about 
by  your  program?  The  most  valuable,  though  elusive,  measures 
available,  outcomes  go  beyond  the  incidence  of  activities  to  assess 
impact  over  time.  Some  examples  include  increased  artistic  quality, 
enhanced  organizational  stability  or  changes  in  civic  participation. 

Benchmarks:  How  did  your  agency’s  performance  compare  to  that  of 
previous  years  or  other  agencies?  Benchmarks  provide  a frame  of 
reference  for  understanding  measurement  data  in  context. 

For  examples  of  performance  measurement  systems  for  the  arts  and  a 
full  description  of  how  to  develop  meaningful  tracking  systems, 
consult  NASAA’s  manual,  A State  Arts  Agency  Performance 
Measurement  Toolkit. 
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helped  to  boost — or  hinder— performance  during 
any  given  time  span. 

ACCOUNTABLE  INDIVIDUALS 

Your  planning-to-plan  phase  will  already  have 
identified  the  individuals,  committees  and  task 
forces  that  will  be  accountable  for  various  phases 
of  planning — conducting  planning  meetings  and 
retreats,  doing  research  and  compiling  data, 
arranging  for  public  meetings  and  forums,  assign- 
ing the  writing  of  reports  and  of  the  final  docu- 
ment (s).  In  all  likelihood,  sitting  at  the  apex  of 
this  accountability  pyramid  will  be  an  individual 
at  the  top  or  close  to  the  top  of  your  hierarchy, 
such  as  the  state  arts  agency  executive  director  or 
the  assistant/deputy  director. 

The  plan  itself  will,  ultimately,  be  rife  with  inter- 
nal points  of  accountability  as  you  begin  to  target 
which  specific  strategies  will  be  accomplished  by 
which  people  (usually  identified  by  title  instead  of 
by  name  to  allow  for  staff  turnover  and  transitions 
over  time) . An  important  principle  of  effective 
strategic  planning  is  that  persons  accountable  for 
actions  be  included  in  the  planning  of  those 
actions.  If  this  has  not  already  taken  place  during 
planning,  you  still  have  an  opportunity  now  to 
consult  with  appropriate  individuals  and  solicit 
their  opinions  about  the  actions  they  will  be  held 
responsible  to  accomplish.  You  might  list  this 


information  directly  in  the  main  text  of  your  pri- 
mary strategic  plan  next  to  each  strategy  or  incor- 
porate this  information  in  the  text  of  a more 
detailed  agency  plan.  Or  create  a detailed  appen- 
dix summary  chart  showing  all  responsible  indi- 
viduals (by  title)  along  the  top  row,  with  strategies 
down  the  page  along  the  left-hand  column  and 
check  marks  showing  who  is  responsible  for  what 
throughout  the  long-range  plan. 

Some  agencies  report  to  NASAA  that  their  per- 
formance measurement  requirements,  driven  by 
legislative  and  executive  office  changes,  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux.  If  this  is  your  reality,  you 
might  consider  a two-part  approach  to  articulating 
accountability  and  evaluation  strategies: 

1)  If  you  cannot  include  specific  measurements  in 
the  plan  itself,  try  acknowledging  evaluation  and 
fact-based  decision  making  in  your  values  or  prin- 
ciples. Also  try  fleshing  out  activities  that  indicate 
you  will  develop  and  execute  evaluation  strategies 
on  an  ongoing  basis. 

2)  On  an  annual  or  quarterly  basis,  release  a sep- 
arate set  of  performance  reports  that  identifies 
your  measures,  explains  their  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance, and  organizes  the  resulting  information 
according  to  your  agency’s  goal  or  objective  areas. 
Connect  this  material  back  to  your  plan  at  every 
opportunity. 
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How  do  you  keep  your  plan  from  becoming  just  one  more  dormant  document 
gathering  dust  on  someone’s  shelf?  How  can  you  ensure  that  your  plan 
remains  a dynamic  tool  for  change  and  direction  in  your  agency  and  your 
community?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  partially  lie  in  the  process  you  have 
undertaken  to  create  the  plan,  where  the  seeds  for  its  longevity  and  usefulness  were 
initially  planted. 

The  first  way  to  encourage  the  long  life  of  a plan  is  to  be  inclusive — make  sure  that 
the  people  who  must  implement  it  are  involved  in  its  creation.  Were  your  key  stake- 
holders an  integral  part  of  the  planning  process?  Were  artists  engaged  throughout 
planning?  Did  everyone  who  was  assigned  a task  in  the  plan  help  to  conceive  and 
articulate  those  tasks?  Is  there  a very  strong  consensus  among  stakeholders  about 
the  broad  vision  and  the  main  areas  of  focus  for  the  plan?  If  there  is,  then  you  have 
a high  likelihood  that  what  was  committed  to  paper  will  be  committed  to  action.  If 
not,  then  all  you  have  is  paper. 


Assuming  your  process  has  been  inclu- 
sive and  participatory,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  other  methods  you  can  employ  to 
keep  your  plan  a living  document.  One 
very  powerful  tool  is  to  adopt  a process 
of  ongoing  evaluation.  This  forces  you 
to  revisit  the  plan  (either  in  full  or  in 
part)  and  it  provides  you  with  opportu- 
nities to  fine-tune  the  plan  to  meet  cur- 
rent realities.  Most  states  engage  in  at 
least  an  annual  evaluation  of  their 
plans.  This  process  typically  includes 
assessing  the  agency’s  progress  toward 
priority  goals,  as  well  as  revisiting  objec- 
tives to  make  sure  that  they  remain  rel- 
evant. Many  states  supplement  this 
annual  review  with  biannual  or  quar- 
terly reviews. 

Keeping  Your  Plan  Alive 

• Inclusiveness 

• Evaluation 

• Accessibility 

• Clarity 

• Integration 


Evaluation  and  review  engender  con- 
versations in  your  organization — a con- 
versation among  stakeholders  so  that 
they  are  constantly  refining  their 
actions,  and  a conversation  about  the 
plan  itself,  testing  its  assumptions  and 
adjusting  its  strategies  to  meet  changes 
in  the  environment.  When  this  symbio- 
sis occurs  the  entire  enterprise  helps  to 
build  a climate  for  a “learning  organiza- 
tion” to  grow.  In  addition  to  evaluation 
during  formal  reviews,  your  plan  might 
also  employ  an  ongoing  method  of  feed- 
back such  as  a response  form  located  on 
the  agency’s  Web  site. 

Making  the  plan  accessible  is  another 
key  to  keeping  it  alive.  Make  sure  the 
plan  itself  is  readily  available  and  con- 
venient to  peruse.  Write  the  document 
in  plain  language  and  use  formats  that 
are  attractive  and  easy  to  read  and 
understand.  If  your  plan  is  going  to 
affect  and  be  employed  by  many  differ- 
ent audiences,  then  you  may  want  to 
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consider  a variety  of  physical  and  linguistic  for- 
mats. It  is  not  uncommon — in  addition  to  a com- 
plete edition  of  the  plan  with  all  its  appendices — 
to  have  shorter  versions  available  as  documents, 
brochures,  fliers  and  press  releases  for  legislators, 
the  public  and  funders.  Do  not  underestimate  the 
effect  of  the  visual  appearance  of  your  plan.  Its 
design,  layout,  paper  and  typeface  all  help  com- 
municate the  mission  of  the  arts  agency  and  con- 
nect it  to  the  creative  resources  in  the  state.  The 
versions  might  reach  people  through  direct  mail 
efforts,  or  be  made  available  statewide  in  public 
settings  like  libraries  or  community  arts  centers. 

Let  modem  technology  give  you  some  help.  The 
Web  can  provide  a comfortable  home  for  your 
plan.  There  it  can  become  an  interactive  living 
document  where  updates  are  inexpensive  and  easy 
to  make,  and  where  your  constituents  can  provide 
their  comments,  or  even  talk  to  one  another. 
Sections  of  the  plan  can  be  cut,  pasted  and  sent 
via  e-mail,  or  the  document  as  a whole  can  be 
sent  as  an  attached  file  without  ever  having  to  use 
paper  and  postage.  Some  agencies  post  their  more 
detailed  operational  plans  on  their  internal  agency 
computer  network  so  that  staff  can  stay  in  contact 
with  operational  goals  and  strategies. 

Along  with  differences  in  content,  the  language  of 
each  version  may  vary  in  order  to  communicate 
more  clearly  to  its  intended  audience.  The  one 
element  all  will  have  in  common  is  that  the  mes- 
sage of  the  plan  is  presented  in  clear,  simple  and 
concise  language.  “Keep  it  simple,  stupid!”  is  a 
good  axiom  to  follow  when  writing  a plan.  Your 
reader  should  be  able  to  understand  and  remem- 
ber easily  the  key  concepts  and  directions  of  your 
plan.  This  will  encourage  the  process  of  keeping 
everyone  focused  on  pushing  your  major  objec- 
tives forward,  and  mitigate  against  the  danger  of 
having  your  plan  stalled  while  people  become 


Evaluation  and  review  engender  con- 
versations in  your  organization  . . . 
when  this  symbiosis  occurs  the  entire 
enterprise  helps  to  build  a climate  for 
a "learning  organization"  to  grow. 


enmeshed  in  a morass  of  detail,  or  in  trying  to  fer- 
ret out  your  core  principles  and  goals.  Quotes  and 
testimonials  from  constituents  and  partners  are 
another  powerful  way  to  reinforce  the  plan’s  mes- 
sage, add  a human  touch  to  the  document  and 
give  readers  a sense  of  the  real  people  being 
affected  by  the  plan.  States  with  diverse  popula- 
tions may  want  to  provide  the  entire  plan  or  key 
portions  of  it  translated  into  various  languages,  or 
in  large  type,  audio  or  Braille  versions. 

States  that  are  serious  about  using  their  plans  to 
invigorate  their  agencies,  and  who  want  to  enliv- 
en the  process  of  implementation,  build  interlock- 
ing mechanisms  that  integrate  their  plans  into  the 
fabric  of  the  agency.  For  these  agencies  there  is  no 
question  about  keeping  the  plan  alive  because  the 
plan  is  at  the  center  of  all  their  activities.  For 
example,  staff  positions  and  responsibilities  can  be 
organized  according  to  objectives.  The  plan  can 
also  make  itself  visible  as  a framework  for  organiz- 
ing key  agency  communications — external  and 
internal.  The  goals  and  principles  of  the  plan 
shape  and  inform  annual  reports,  Web  site  con- 
tent, budget  presentations  and  grant  guidelines.  In 
these  ways,  the  plan  stays  alive  through  a constant 
conversation,  and  has  the  added  benefit  of  making 
all  communication  efforts  more  purposeful.  When 
grants  are  awarded  to  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions, the  agency  can  point  out  that  it  is  also 
accomplishing  specific  goals  of  a larger,  compre- 
hensive agenda. 
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In  some  states  the  plan  and  its  major  goals  are  the 
shaping  force  for  the  agenda  of  all  staff  and  coun- 
cil meetings  and  retreats.  In  a few  instances,  states 
have  used  the  plan  as  a template  to  mold  the 
entire  agency  to  be  in  accord  with  the  plan.  For 
instance,  the  Mississippi  Arts  Commission  elimi- 
nated a number  of  its  former  programs,  reshaping 


and  restructuring  its  operations  to  mirror  the  four 
major  programs  that  were  identified  as  the  prima- 
ry thrusts  during  their  planning  process  (see  the 
case  study  of  Mississippi’s  planning  process  on 
pages  46-48).  In  instances  like  this,  as  long  as  the 
agency  is  alive,  the  plan  will  remain  alive. 
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No  tool  is  appropriate  for  every  conceivable  job.  Even  a trusty  Swiss  Army 
knife  occasionally  encounters  a task  beyond  its  capabilities.  However,  the 
right  tool  used  at  the  right  time  can  often  produce  powerful  results.  Our 
self-evaluation  checklists  are  designed  to  help  state  arts  agencies  at  any  point  in 
their  planning  process  to  consider  a number  of  elements  that  we  have  discovered  in 
most  successful  strategic  plans. 


The  lists  include  many  items,  some  of 
which  may  not  be  germane  to  your  par- 
ticular planning  situation.  We  have  pro- 
vided you  with  a large  latitude  of  possi- 
bilities and  encourage  you  to  alter  the 
lists  in  ways  that  make  them  more  useful 
to  your  agency.  A ratings  grid  allows  you 
to  look  at  each  item  and  rank  it  as 
either  “strong,”  “adequate,”  “weak”  or 
“n/a”  (“not  applicable”).  Though  these 
ratings  may  provide  helpful  reference 
points,  don’t  stop  there.  Use  them  to 
spark  discussion  about  ways  in  which 
your  agency  can  make  the  most  of  its 
planning. 


An  opportune  moment  to  introduce 
these  tools  is  before  you  start  planning. 
The  kit  provides  a way  to  “begin  with 
the  end  in  mind” — to  bring  a group  of 
people  together  to  discuss  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a planning  process  before  you 
set  sail,  and  to  see  if  you  can  reach  con 
sensus  on  key  issues  from  the  outset.  It 
is  also  a convenient  way  to  assess  your 
plan  and  planning  process  after  it  is 
complete,  so  that  you  can  make  correc- 
tions where  necessary  and  be  all  the 
more  prepared  for  your  next  plan. 
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Checklist  I:  The  Planning  Process 
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The  Plan  to  Plan 
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Planning  team  of  accountable  individuals  is  established 

□ □□□ 

Process  for  creation  of  the  plan  is  in  place  and  created  by  consensus 

□ □□□ 

Clear  roles  are  articulated  for  staff,  council  and  constituents 

□ □□□ 

Project  leadership  is  secured  and  adequate  for  the  task 

□ □□□ 

Necessary  resources  are  available,  including: 

• human 

□ □□□ 

• technical 

□ □□□ 

• financial 

□ □□□ 

Timeline  is  in  place  and  is  flexible 

□ □□□ 

Outside  expertise  is  identified  and  selected 

□ □□□ 

Key  stakeholders  are  identified 

□ □□□ 

Key  planning  questions  are  identified 

□ □□□ 

Self  Assessment 

Fiscal  and  program  data  are  thoroughly  reviewed 

□ □□□ 

External  data  is  secured  for  environmental  scan 

□ □□□ 

Process  is  established  for  assessing  quality  and  impact  of  services 

□ □□□ 

Process  is  established  for  assessing  quality  of  internal  operations 

□ □□□ 

Strengths/weaknesses/opportunities/threats  (SWOT)  analysis  is  conducted 

□ □□□ 

Data  review  findings  are  explained  in  a cogent  narrative 

□ □□□ 

Mission,  Vision,  Values 

The  mission  statement  is: 

• concise 

□ □□□ 

• well  understood  by  agency  staff 

□ □□□ 

• easy  to  communicate 

□ □□□ 

• descriptive  of  desired  ends,  not  means 

□ □□□ 

• understood  by  constituents 

□ □□□ 

Core  values  are  identified 

□ □□□ 
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Mission,  Vision,  Values:  continued 
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Agency  has  consensus  on  core  values  from  key  stakeholders 

□ □□□ 

Agency  gains  consensus  on  a vision  for: 

• its  own  future 

□ □□□ 

• its  role  in  affecting  the  future  of  the  arts  in  the  community 

□ □□□ 

Vision  statement  is  the  basis  for  creating  goals  and  action  plans 

□ □□□ 

Stakeholders 

All  key  stakeholders  are  identified 

□ □□□ 

Planning  process  provides  multiple  opportunities  for  public  input 

□ □□□ 

Process  for  summarizing  the  information  learned  from  stakeholders  is  in  place 

□ □□□ 

Process  is  established  for  building  consensus  around  difficult  or  divisive  issues 

□ □□□ 

Artists  are  involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  planning  process 

□ □□□ 

Culturally  and  economically  diverse  groups  are  involved 

□ □□□ 

Underserved  constituents  and  other  unheard  voices  are  engaged 

□ □□□ 

A mix  of  creative,  pragmatic  and  visionary  voices  is  heard 

□ □□□ 

Miscellaneous 

Conflict  resolution  skills  are  used  as  needed 

□ □□□ 

Process  is  determined  for  gathering  field  response  to  drafts  of  the  plan 

□ □□□ 

Process  is  determined  for  building  field  enthusiasm  for  the  completed  plan 

□ □□□ 

Evaluation  mechanisms  for  all  aspects  of  planning  are  in  place 

□ □□□ 

Meetings  are  led  by  qualified  facilitators 

□ □□□ 

Adequate  records  and  reporting  systems  are  used  for  all  meetings 

□ □□□ 
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05 

Adequate 

Weak 

N/A 

Utility 

o 

c/5 

Layout  and  typeface  make  key  points  easy  to  locate  and  read 

□ 

□ □□ 

Language  is  concise  and  appropriate  for  the  audience 

□ 

□ □□ 

Graphics  are  clear,  easy  to  understand,  and  can  be  read  after  photocopying 

□ 

□ □□ 

Visuals  and  photos  of  arts  activities  appear  in  the  plan 

□ 

□ □□ 

Paper  stock  used  does  not  obscure  the  contents 

□ 

□ □□ 

Design  is  consistent  with  the  agency’s: 

• image 

□ 

□ □□ 

• role  as  an  agent  of  the  arts 

□ 

□ □□ 

• other  printed  materials 

□ 

□ □□ 

There  is  a table  of  contents  or  other  organizing  tool 

□ 

□ □□ 

One  or  more  appropriate  versions  are  available  to  meet  differing  needs  of: 

• taxpayers/the  public 

□ 

□ □□ 

• funders  (NEA,  foundations,  etc.) 

□ 

□ □□ 

• legislators 

□ 

□ □□ 

• artists,  arts  agencies  and  other  nonprofits 

□ 

□ □□ 

• the  business  community 

□ 

□ □□ 

Available  in  large  type,  Braille,  audio,  etc. 

□ 

□ □□ 

Translated  into  languages  spoken  by  key  constituencies 

□ 

□ □□ 

Available  via  the  Web 

□ 

□ □□ 

Acknowledgments 

The  plan  provides  proper  acknowledgment  for  and/or  lists  of: 

• fiscal  sponsors 

□ 

□ □□ 

• primary  partners 

□ 

□ □□ 

• primary  writer  (s) 

□ 

□ □□ 

• key  participants  (in  focus  groups,  community  meetings,  etc.) 

□i 

□ □□ 

• staff 

□i 

□ □□ 
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4) 

O 

05  = 

Acknowledgments:  continued 

0 « S < 

1 -O  > \ 

I/O  -<  > Z 

• council  members 

□ □□□ 

Executive  Summary 

Is  concise  and  identifies  main  priorities 

□ □□□ 

Includes  directions  on  how  different  constituents  can  make  use  of  the  plan 

□ □□□ 

Checklist  III:  Key  Components  of  the  Plan 

0 

D 

§-  -* 

Introduction 

0 u>  S < 

1 -o  ->  \ 

1/5  <>  Z 

Explains  the  process  used  to  create  the  plan 

□ □□□ 

Describes  the  people  involved  in  creating  the  plan  and  why/how  chosen 

□ □□□ 

Gives  background  on  reasons  for  the  agency’s  decision  to  engage  in  planning 

□ □□□ 

Lists  assumptions  (if  any)  that  inform  the  plan 

□ □□□ 

Identifies  the  major  strategic  questions  facing  the  agency 

□ □□□ 

Includes  a brief  history  of  the  agency 

□ □□□ 

Context 

Describes  and  explains  key  environmental  factors 

□ □□□ 

Summarizes  relevant  data  (on  programs,  services,  community) 

□ □□□ 

Lists  strengths  the  agency  has  identified: 

• in  itself 

□ □□□ 

• in  its  community 

□ □□□ 

Lists  weaknesses  the  agency  has  identified  and  targeted  to  address: 

• in  itself 

□ □□□ 

• in  its  community 

□ □□□ 
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Checklist  III:  Key  Components  of  the  Plan:  continued 


Lists  goals  for: 


all  external  programs 


internal  administrative  operations 


external  relations 


• fiscal  matters 


short-  and  long-term  priorities 


Goals,  when  possible,  are  measurable 


Goals  demonstrate  a commitment  to  improvement 


Priority  rankings  are  assigned  to  each  goal 


Actions 


Identifies  both  short-  and  long-term  activities 


For  each  objective  and  strategy: 


a> 

o 

CD  => 

C 0" 

Framing  Concepts 

o a> 

.h 

CO  < 

o <f 

<D  C 

£ z 

Mission  appears  in  the  plan  with  the  date  it  was  accepted 

□ □ 

□ □ 

Values  and  principles  guiding  the  agency’s  actions  are  articulated 

□ □ 

□ □ 

A vision  for  the  future  is  articulated  and  is: 

• specific  and  easy  to  understand 

□ □ 

□ □ 

• inspiring  and  likely  to  spark  imagination  and  commitment 

□ □ 

□ □ 

• appropriate  for  the  community  and  the  agency 

□ □ 

□ □ 

• achievable  and  grounded  in  fact 

□ □ 

□ □ 

Goals 

□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 


□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 


identifies,  by  title,  who  will  he  responsible  for  implementing  actions 


□ □□□ 
□ □□□ 


makes  explicit  the  roles  of: 


• partners 


• constituents/grantees 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• the  public 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• provides  a reasonable  timeline  for  completion  of  tasks 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Actions:  continued 

• identifies  resources  (human,  material  and  fiscal)  needed  to  fulfill  each  action 
Demonstrates  a commitment  to  adaptability 

Creates  alternative  scenarios  for  areas  of  high  risk/low  predictability 

Other 

A process  and  a timeline  are  articulated  for  regular  evaluation  of  progress 
There  is  a plan  and  budget  in  place  for  dissemination  of  final  document 

Adequate  process  and  timeline  for  revising  and/or  renewing  commitments  to 

goals 

The  plan  invites  and  provides  mechanisms  for  response 
The  plan  invites  and  provides  a mechanism  for  involvement 


4) 

o 


CD 

C 

O 

D 

O’ 

<1> 

o 

<D 

< 

i— 

t/5 

~o 

< 

£ 

z 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Checklist  IV:  Implementation 


Strong 

Adequate 

Weak 

< 

\ 

Z 

The  plan  is  promoted  and  used  after  its  initial  approval 

□ □□ 

□ 

The  agency  understands  and  acts  in  accordance  with  the  plan 

□ □□ 

□ 

Constituents  understand  and  have  “bought  into”  the  plan 

□ □□ 

□ 

Staff  understands  and  acts  in  accordance  with  the  plan 

□ □□ 

□ 

Staff  understands  and  is  committed  to  the  mission  statement 

□ □□ 

□ 

All  new  initiatives  or  programs  developed  connect  to  one  of  the  plan’s 
strategic  goals 

□ □□ 

□ 

The  plan  has  been  a helpful  tool  in  developing/discontinuing  agency  programs 

□ □□ 

□ 

The  plan  has  been  a helpful  tool  in  making  resource  allocation  decisions 

□ □□ 

□ 

The  plan  has  helped  the  agency  develop  new  partners 

□ □□ 

□ 

The  plan  has  helped  the  agency  develop  new  resources 

□ □□ 

□ 

The  agency  has  made  progress  in  attaining  its  stated  goals  or  outcomes 

□ □□ 

□ 

Progress  is  evaluated  on  an  ongoing  basis 

□ □□ 

□ 
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It  is  one  thing  to  read  about  planning  in  an  ideal  universe,  and  quite  another  to 
find  yourself  in  the  trenches  actually  dealing  with  planning  issues  that  never 
appeared  in  any  written  text  or  toolkit.  The  case  studies  that  follow  show  how 
five  states  in  very  different  environments — geographic,  cultural,  political,  economic 
and  social — have  tackled  the  challenge  of  planning  and  devised  their  own  solutions. 
All  of  them  counsel  creating  methods  germane  to  your  unique  situation.  Even  so, 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  each  of  them  and  we  hope  you  will  find  their  sto- 
ries full  of  useful  ideas,  some  of  which  you  may  want  to  adapt  to  your  agency. 


CASE  STUDY  ONE 

ARIZONA  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  ARTS 

As  of  this  printing,  the  Arizona 
Commission  on  the  Arts  (ACA)  has  just 
created  a new  plan  that  will  take  it  from 
2001  to  2006  as  it  completes  its  last 
plan,  Arts  in  Arizona  to  the  Millennium: 
1996-2000.  The  current  effort  is  headed 
by  Executive  Director  Shelley  Cohn  and 
Programs  Administrator  Mollie  Lakin- 
Hayes,  in  conjunction  with  program 
staff,  the  commission  and  the  commis- 
sion’s Policy  Committee. 

Arizona  is  a large  state  geographically, 
with  phenomenal  population  growth 
that  is  concentrated  in  urban  areas  (85 
percent  live  in  either  the  Tucson  or 
Phoenix  metro  regions).  This  has  exac- 
erbated the  disparity  in  access  to  the 
arts  in  rural  communities.  To  ensure 
broad  public  input,  the  agency  has 
engaged  in  a statewide  effort  of  county 
forums,  arts  forums,  and  one-on-one 
interviews  with  community  leaders. 
These  have  been  advertised  through 
invitations  to  targeted  community  lead- 
ers and  grant  applicants,  the  agency’s 
newsletter,  its  Web  site,  press  releases, 


flyers,  e-mail  notices  and  faxes.  Even  so, 
Arizona,  like  many  other  states,  has 
experienced  low  attendance  by  non-arts 
groups  at  public  meetings. 

The  arts  commission  is  not  using  any 
consultants  for  two  reasons:  in  order  to 
maintain  direct  contact  with  con- 
stituents, many  of  whom  already  have 
positive  relationships  with  program  staff, 
and  because  the  administration  has  pro- 
vided staff  development  in  meeting 
facilitation.  The  best  estimate  for  how 
much  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  18- 
month  process  is  a total  of  1,200  to 
1,500  hours  of  commission  and  staff 
time:  five  to  thirty  percent  of  the  pro- 
grams administrator’s  time  per  week, 
and  an  average  of  five  percent  of  the 
executive  director’s  time  per  week  (with 
more  time  spent  during  the  writing 
phases,  since  that  is  primarily  her 
responsibility) . 

The  process  has  the  following  sequence 
of  events: 

■ Community  forums  held  in  each 
Arizona  county  (for  public  and 
statewide  arts  and  arts  education  ser- 
vice organizations). 
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Case  Studies  at  a Glance 


FY2000 

Appropriation 

Arizona 

$3.7  million 

Colorado 
$1.9  million 

Maine 
$1.2  million 

Mississippi 
$2.2  million 

New  Jersey 
$19.5  million 

SAA  Staff  Size 

19 

8 

9 

12 

22 

Total  State 
Population 

4-7  million 

3.9  million 

1 .2  million 

2.8  million 

8.1  million 

State  Population 
Density  (per 
square  mile) 

41 

38 

40 

58 

1,087 

Timeframe  of 
Plan 

FY2001 — FY2006 

FY1996 — FY2000 

FY1996 -FY2001 

FY1998 — FY2002 

FY  1997- 

No  end  date 

Principal 
Planning  Leaders 

Executive 
director  and 
programs 
administrator 

Executive 

director 

Executive 
director  and 
assistant  director 

Executive 
director  and 
strategic  planning 
committee  of  the 
commission 

Executive 
director  and 
deputy  director 
with  council 
chairs,  planning 
committee  chairs, 
and  secretary  of 
state 

Number  of 
Months  to 
Create  the  Plan 

18  (projected) 

18 

8 

18 

32 

Budget 

$5,000  + travel 

$50,000 

$58,000 
($20,000  cash 
and  remainder 
in  staff  time/ 
mailings,  etc.) 

$15,000 

$53,000  in  SAA 
funds  was  part  of 
a total  $320,000 
(from  various 
sources)  used  for 
statewide  plan 

Public  Input 
Tactics 

Public  forums, 
arts  forums,  one- 
on-one  inter- 
views, direct 
mail,  Web  site, 
e-mail,  fax 

Statewide  arts 
conference  and 
35  arts  town 
meetings 
throughout  the 
state 

Open  commission 
meetings,  task 
forces, 

implementation 
committees, 
direct  mail, 
phone  calls, 
public  meetings, 
Web  site 

Town  meetings, 
workshops,  focus 
groups,  business 
roundtables, 
surveys,  one-on- 
one  interviews, 
attendance  at 
other  peer 
meetings 

Governor’s 
Conference  on 
the  Arts,  focus 
groups, 
roundtable 
discussions,  mail 
surveys,  public 
hearings 

Use  of 
Consultants 

Not  used 

Helped  to  create 

evaluation 

mechanisms 

Guided  the 
process,  meeting 
facilitation,  plan 
review 

Facilitated 
planning,  working 
with  board  and 
staff,  design  of 
survey 

instrument,  data 
collating 

Designed 
planning  process, 
conference 
kick-off,  focus 
groups,  design  of 
survey,  early 
drafts  of  the  plan 

Biggest 

Successes 

The  last  plan  laid 
the  foundation 
for  the  creation 
of  an  arts  endow- 
ment. The  new 
plan  makes  the 
case  for  state 
appropriations  in 
very  concrete 
terms. 

The  agency  is 
more  integrated 
with  respect  to 
programming,  its 
relationships  with 
constituents, 
internal  budgets, 
and  in  its  arts  in 
education  efforts. 

Improved  work- 
ing relationship 
between  commis- 
sion and  staff. 
Two  major  initia- 
tives, represent- 
ing a 145% 
increase  in 
agency  appropria- 
tions, were 
funded. 

Made  the  agency 
more  efficient 
and  productive, 
empowered  the 
staff,  led  to 
legislative 
increases, 
launched 
initiatives  that 
positioned  the 
agency  as  a leader 
in  the  state. 

Galvanized  public 
support  and 
advocacy  for  the 
arts,  which  led  to 
three  consecutive 
years  of  increased 
legislative 
appropriations. 

How  Did  They 
Do  It? 

See  pages  37-41 

See  pages  41-43 

See  pages  43-46 

See  pages  46-48 

See  pages  48-5 1 
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■ Commission  reviews  plan-in-progress  and 
responds  to  community  input. 

■ Agency  staff  integrates  existing  programs  into 
plan  and  prioritizes  plan  elements. 

■ Staff  implements  technology  planning  process. 

■ Commission  reviews  draft  plan  and  sends  to  all 
forum  participants  for  more  input. 

■ Staff  develops  budget  proposal. 

■ Commission  finalizes  plan  and  budget. 

■ Staff  develops  performance  measures. 

■ Final  plan  is  adopted  by  commission  and  execu- 
tive summary  is  made  available. 

■ Plan  and  budget  submitted  to  state,  and  then 
implemented. 

The  entire  time  frame  was  moved  ahead  three 

months  from  the  original  schedule  to  make  sure  it 


coincided  with  the  legislature’s  budget  request 
timetable.  Also,  the  agency  is  focusing  more  on 
rural  areas  during  this  planning  process  than  it  did 
in  the  past.  Another  important  factor  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  artists  in  several  focus  groups  and  in  most 
community  forums. 

The  last  plan  contained  a vision  that  was  crafted 
with  the  help  of  a consultant.  This  time,  the 
vision  resulted  from  a process  of  brainstorming 
and  discussions  directly  between  the  commission 
and  staff.  Three  major  funding  priorities  have 
been  targeted:  “signature”  events  in  rural/ethnic 
communities;  arts  in  education,  particularly  iden- 
tifying and  filling  gaps;  and  artistic  and  manage- 
ment development  of  arts  organizations. 

The  plan  contains  a set  of  guiding  principles  that 
include  the  following: 


Architecture  of  the  Arizona  Plan 


Position  the  arts  in 
communities 

Respect  & value 
diversity 

Stimulate 

dialogue 

Act  in 
partnership 

Value  open 
communication 

Act  strategically 

Seek  funding 


Funding 

Categories 

Convening  & 
Facilitating 

Information  & 
Referral 

Professional 
Staff  Assistance 

Technology 

Research 
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■ Position  the  arts  within  communities. 

■ Respect  and  value  Arizona’s  diverse  cultures. 

■ Stimulate  dialogue  about  the  value  of  the  arts. 

■ Act  in  partnership  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  cultural  vitality  of  communities. 

■ Value  open  communication  with  our  con- 
stituents. 

■ Act  strategically  for  the  most  impact  from 
resources. 

■ Seek  adequate  funding  to  implement  the  plan. 

These  principles  will  underlie  all  goals  and  activi- 
ties,  and  help  ensure  adaptability  throughout  the 
plan.  To  further  solidify  the  plan’s  flexibility,  ACA 
treats  its  set  of  goals  as  “rudders”  that  help  steer 
everything  in  the  right  direction  even  during  sea 
changes  in  the  environment.  The  plan  articulates 
another  interesting  notion — that  its  services  and 
programs  are  “tools”  in  the  service  of  principles 
and  goals.  The  tools  listed  in  the  new  draft  of  the 
plan  include: 

■ convening  and  facilitating 

■ information  and  referral 

■ professional  staff  assistance 

■ research 

■ technology 

■ funding 

As  a result  of  the  county  forums  held  already,  the 
agency  will  include  components  to  serve  rural 
Arizona,  such  as  expanding  an  initiative  to  fund 
“signature”  events  in  rural  and/or  ethnic  commu- 
nities, and  the  convening  of  roundtable  discus- 
sions with  community  and  arts  representatives  to 
explore  new  partnering  possibilities. 


The  agency  is  committed  to  the  importance  of 
partnerships.  This  commitment  is  highlighted  by  a 
new  mission  statement  that  includes  the  phrase 
“innovative  partnerships”  in  its  language,  and  the 
creation  of  six  goals  that  are  framed  to  express 
how  the  environment  will  have  changed  when  the 
plan  is  successfully  completed. 

Arizona  is  very  cognizant  of  the  need  to  fashion 
performance  measures  for  the  plan  and  is  current- 
ly looking  nationally  for  better  ways  to  create 
qualitative  measures.  In  the  past,  evaluation  of 
the  plan  has  taken  place  in  an  annual  review  by 
the  staff  that  is  shared  with  the  commission.  The 
intent  is  to  be  even  more  strategic  in  this  process 
in  the  future.  Arizona  is  also  being  proactive 
about  integrating  the  plan  into  all  its  activities  pri- 
marily through  extensive  involvement  of  its  staff 
throughout  the  entire  process,  guaranteeing  their 
full  commitment. 

Prior  to  this  time,  program  plan  discussions  were 
held  separately  from  agency  plan  discussions.  The 
arts  commission  will  change  this  as  it  moves 
toward  one  unified  planning,  analyzing  and  evalu- 
ating cycle  that  more  directly  ties  program  evalua- 
tion to  personnel  evaluation.  The  hope  is  that 
program  plans  will  always  tie  directly  to  the  mis- 
sion, that  staff  will  clearly  see  the  success  of  their 
programs  tied  to  the  success  of  the  plan,  and  that 
performance  measures  will  continually  make  the 
case  for  programs  and  budgets. 

Once  the  plan  is  done,  ACA  intends  to  make  it 
accessible  to  as  wide  an  audience  as  possible  in 
different  formats  to  match  the  variety  of  ways  peo- 
ple now  receive  information.  Mollie  Lakin-Hayes, 
programs  administrator,  is  very  cognizant  of  the 
myriad  ways  that  people  enter  the  plan — legisla- 
tors enter  through  mission  and  goals  while  con- 
stituents might  enter  through  the  tools  section. 
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“Wherever  someone  enters  the  plan,  we  want 
them  to  be  able  to  connect  where  they  are  with 
the  big  picture,”  says  Lakin-Hayes.  “My  analogy  is 
Tinkertoys.  The  little  round  hubs  are  the  various 
components — mission,  vision,  goals,  principles, 
tools,  etc.  I’d  like  to  structure  the  plan  so  that 
whatever  is  your  hub  at  the  moment,  you  can  fol- 
low it  along  the  little  blue  stick  to  the  next  hub, 
and  so  on,  so  that  eventually  you  can  see,  under- 
stand or  buy  in  to  the  entire  structure.”  At  the 
very  least,  in  addition  to  the  full  plan,  there  will 
be  an  executive  summary  and  a Web  site  version, 
although  Lakin-Hayes  hopes  to  have  the  plan 
available  as  an  interactive  relational  database,  or 
as  a CD-ROM. 

Shelley  Cohn,  executive  director,  identifies  the 
biggest  planning  problem  to  be  the  time  and  effort 
it  takes  to  design  the  entire  process  so  that  there 


is  a balance  in  priorities  and  a clear  notion  of 
what  is  to  be  accomplished  “...without  getting 
everyone  burned  out.”  In  this  respect,  she  has 
made  a conscious  decision  to  flesh  out  some  ele- 
ments as  the  planning  happens,  not  in  advance. 
This  helps  keep  the  process  fresh  and  relevant. 

She  warns  against  locking  into  a strict  timeline  in 
the  beginning  of  planning.  In  addition  to  warning 
about  how  much  time  planning  takes,  Cohn  coun- 
sels, “You  really  need  to  get  staff  participation  in  a 
meaningful  way — that’s  the  key  to  making  the 
plan  work.” 

CASE  STUDY  TWO 

COLORADO  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 

When  the  Colorado  Council  on  the  Arts  (CCA) 
began  its  long-range  strategic  planning  process  in 
1995,  it  had  just  hired  Executive  Director  Fran 


Colorado's  Planning  Process 
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Holden.  She  and  her  staff  knew  it  would  be  a 
major  challenge  to  survey  a huge  geographic  area 
with  a citizenry  dispersed  over  the  “five  states  of 
Colorado,”  which  includes  metropolitan  Denver 
with  a concentration  of  over  50  percent  of  the 
population. 

With  extensive  community  input,  the  CCA 
devised  the  following  planning  approach: 

■ Committee  of  the  council  defines  planning 
parameters. 

■ Agency  holds  statewide  arts  conference. 

■ Agency  conducts  35  arts  town  meetings 
throughout  the  state. 

■ Staff  synthesizes  information  from  arts  town 
meetings. 

■ Staff  identifies  key  issues  and  drafts  the  plan. 

■ Council  adopts  the  plan. 

The  arts  town  meetings  formed  the  heart  of  the 
process.  In  a hectic  schedule  of  thirty-five  meet- 
ings in  eight  weeks,  the  staff  traveled  around  the 
state  and  with  the  assistance  of  local  hosts  talked 
to  constituents  and  listened  to  their  responses  to 
three  questions: 

■ What  are  the  issues  facing  your  region?  Can 
they  be  addressed  through  the  arts? 

■ How  can  CCA  best  support  the  development  of 
a flourishing  cultural  environment  in  your 
region? 

■ What  is  your  recommendation  for  allocating 
CCA’s  diminishing  resources? 

Artists  were  included  both  as  participants  and 
performers;  every  meeting  began  with  a perfor- 
mance or  presentation  chosen  by  the  host  to  cele- 


brate the  local  arts  scene. 

Fran  Holden  estimates  that  during  the  full  eigh- 
teen-month period,  she  spent  25  percent  of  her 
time  and  her  staff  spent  20  percent  of  their  time 
on  planning.  The  agency  felt  no  need  to  engage 
consultants  for  planning  assistance  since  the  new 
executive  director  had  extensive  experience  in 
planning  and  could  bring  a fresh  set  of  eyes  to  the 
process. 

The  grassroots  meetings  were  a departure  from 
the  way  the  agency  had  created  its  previous  long- 
range  plan.  “This  time  we  went  directly  to  the 
people  to  engage  them  in  a constructive  and  cre- 
ative process,”  says  Holden.  “The  credibility  we 
gained  as  a result  was  phenomenal — from  them 
and  for  them  in  their  communities.  And,  along 
the  way,  our  legislature  learned  we  were  an  ener- 
gized force.” 

The  staff  analyzed  the  information  gathered  on  a 
regional  basis  and  constructed  the  Colorado  Arts 
Platt,  which  is  clustered  around  six  “ends”  (major 
goals)  accompanied  by  a set  of  six  different 
“means”  or  interrelated  strategic  tools:  grants, 
recognition  awards,  staff  services,  partnerships, 
information  services,  and  art  in  public  places  pro- 
grams. The  document  is  a concise  twelve  pages. 
Each  major  goal  is  followed  by  a simple  grid  with 
three  columns  for  objectives,  desired  outcomes, 
and  performance  measures. 

The  plan  resulted  in  significant  agency  changes. 
Seven  former  grant  programs  were  consolidated 
into  one  integrated  program.  The  agency  also 
became  organized  more  geographically,  with  staff 
assigned  to  regions  instead  of  program  areas.  In 
addition  to  initiating  changes,  the  plan  also  pre- 
pared the  agency  for  a major  shift  in  its  own  envi- 
ronment— the  legislature’s  reduction  of  the 
agency’s  staff  by  one-third.  This,  in  addition  to  a 
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decrease  in  NEA  support,  became  and  has  contin- 
ued  to  be  a major  planning  concern  for  the 
agency — the  gap  between  vision  and  available 
resources. 

The  agency  considers  evaluation  and  adaptability 
as  going  hand  in  hand.  The  plan  is  seen  as  a “liv- 
ing” document  with  the  flexibility  for  annual 
adjustments  based  on  a myriad  of  evaluation  tools 
(developed  with  the  assistance  of  a consultant), 
including  grant  records,  final  reports,  staff  obser- 
vations and  service  logs,  press  analysis,  Web  site 
hits,  attendance  records  and  surveys.  Holden 
notes,  “We  tried  to  use  all  the  evaluation  methods 
initially,  but  then  had  to  pare  down  our  efforts  to 
a process  that  is  still  evolving.  Our  frustration  is 
that  without  greater  resources  we  are  confined  to 
gathering  data  on  short-term  results  rather  than 
on  long-range  systemic  change — for  that  we’d 
need  more  staff.” 

The  plan  provides  a clear  way  to  evaluate  progress 
toward  goals,  and  to  make  mid-course  corrections 
based  on  additional  research  followed  by  the 
development  of  new  initiatives.  This  was  the 
process  that  led  to  a new  underserved  communi- 
ties initiative  and  the  creation  of  an  online  slide 
registry  of  Colorado  artists  that  uses  Internet 
technology. 

Partnership  emerged  as  a fundamental  value  in 
the  plan  partly  from  the  realization  that  resources 
needed  to  be  stretched,  and  partly  from  the  move 
to  an  integrated  agency  and  staff  structure  that 
required  generalists  instead  of  program  specialists. 
The  CCA  works  with  a number  of  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  (Young  Audiences  of  Colorado, 
Colorado  Mountain  College,  City  of  Greeley 
Museums,  Four-Mile  Historic  Park,  Western 
States  Arts  Federation  and  others)  to  maximize 
arts  resources,  stretch  public  dollars  and  open 


Consider  your  own  state  very 
carefully— where  you  come 
from  is  important. 


doors  to  financial  and  human  resources. 

Once  the  plan  was  complete,  CCA  used  two 
methods  to  get  the  word  out — a special  issue  ot  its 
newsletter  was  sent  to  everyone  who  had  partici- 
pated as  well  as  to  legislators  and  community 
hosts,  and  the  plan  was  posted  on  the  agency’s 
Web  site.  Although  there  is  no  formal  response 
mechanism  built  into  the  plan,  the  anecdotal 
feedback  has  been  positive. 

Holden  is  realistic  about  the  limitations  of  plan- 
ning. “I’m  concerned  about  expectations  that  get 
placed  on  us  as  a result  of  planning,  while  so 
much  of  our  world  is  out  of  our  control  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  legislature.”  She  advises  other  plan- 
ners by  saying,  “You  can’t  take  a planning  model 
from  one  state  and  replicate  it  exactly  at  another. 
One  size  does  not  fit  all.” 

CASE  STUDY  THREE 
MAINE  ARTS  COMMISSION 

“Mainers  are  known  for  their  ability  to  find  oppor- 
tunity in  adversity,  and  we  have  used  the  fiscal 
downturn  to  reevaluate  the  entire  work  of  the 
Maine  Arts  Commission.”  So  goes  a sentence  in  a 
report  describing  the  impetus  for  the  long-range 
strategic  planning  process  that  began  in  1995  and 
resulted  in  a thirteen-page  document,  The  Maine 
Arts  Commission:  1996  and  Beyond. 

Facing  a significant  loss  of  its  regular  funding  base, 
the  Maine  Arts  Commission  (MAC)  decided  to 
seize  the  moment  as  a positive  opportunity  to 
completely  reimagine  its  structure,  its  programs 
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and  its  relationship  with  constituents.  The  eight- 
month  process  had  the  following  chronology: 

■ in-depth  analysis  by  the  commission 

■ hiring  of  consultants  (and  staff  contact  with 
them  throughout  the  process) 

■ distribution  of  a written  survey 

■ commission  retreat 

■ statewide  public  meetings 

■ meetings  with  potential  programming  partners 

■ draft  of  the  new  agency  plan,  with  solicitation  of 
comments 

■ six  open  commission  meetings 

■ commission  adoption  of  the  plan 

Executive  Director  Alden  Wilson  estimates  that 
he  committed  50  percent  of  his  time  to  working 


on  the  plan,  with  Assistant  Director  Peter 
Simmons  devoting  30  percent  and  agency  pro- 
gram directors  spending  10  to  15  percent  of  their 
time  on  planning  efforts. 

Aware  of  how  restructuring  might  affect  the  field 
and  public  perception  of  the  arts  commission,  the 
agency  provided  many  opportunities  for  inter- 
change and  public  input.  This  was  done  through 
extensive  inclusion  in  planning  and  implementing 
every7  projected  program,  and  through  the  cre- 
ation of  program-specific  task  forces  and  imple- 
mentation committees.  The  implementation  com- 
mittees consist  of  MAC  board  members  (commit- 
tee chairs  are  all  commission  members  and  all  sit 
on  the  commission’s  Executive  Committee)  and 
field-based  constituents,  including  practicing 
artists  and  representatives  of  affected  organiza- 
tions. Members  serve  for  several  years,  working 


Maine's  Planning  Process 
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out  the  details  of  a particular  program  area  in  the 
plan,  consulting  on  guidelines  and  the  review 
process,  evaluating  program  outcomes  and  report- 
ing to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  full  com- 
mission. 

Maine  is  sparsely  populated  with  the  majority  of 
its  citizens  living  in  rural  settings,  so  a public 
process  was  vital  in  order  to  hear  from  con- 
stituents who  might  not  normally  be  included, 
and  to  guarantee  that  the  plan  would  be  specifi- 
cally designed  for  Maine.  It  helped  that  the 
agency’s  staff  have  all  lived  in  Maine  for  a long 
time  and  understand  the  needs  of  its  citizenry.  In 
addition,  there  was  regular  consultation  with  over 
20  statewide  arts  services  organizations  (e.g., 
Maine  Indian  Basketmakers  Alliance,  Maine 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Very  Special  Arts 
Maine)  throughout  the  planning  process. 

There  was  also  some  data  review  through  written 
surveys  and  through  examination  of  prior  grant 
making,  which  showed  the  agency  that: 

■ its  programs  were  not  aimed  at  a diverse 
constituency, 

■ its  programs  and  episodic  grants  were  not  pro- 
viding or  fostering  stability,  and 

■ there  were  whole  areas  of  the  state  that  were 
not  being  served. 

Armed  with  this  data,  the  agency  created  a new 
vision  born  partly  from  the  necessities  of  adversity, 
partly  from  an  already  long-held  dissatisfaction 
with  the  competitive  nature  of  grant  making  in 
some  of  the  programs,  and  partly  from  a strong 
desire  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  grantees  and 
their  communities.  There  was  an  overarching 
need  to  bring  into  strong  alignment  the  agency’s 
staff,  its  commission  and  the  citizens  of  Maine. 


With  this  in  mind,  the  plan  made  partnerships  a 
priority.  One  of  its  seven  guiding  principles  is: 
“Work  collaboratively  and  promote  collaboration 
in  order  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  Commission’s 
resources,  and  to  foster  relationships  and  commit- 
ments that  build  infrastructure  beyond  the 
Commission’s  involvement.”  This  principle  is  now 
melded  with  all  the  agency’s  activities,  including 
program  guidelines,  which  ask  that  applicants 
refer  to  the  guiding  principles  in  their  narratives 
and  show  evidence  of  partnerships. 

The  agency  made  sure  that  artist  involvement 
remained  high  through  regularly  canvassing  indi- 
vidual artists  (as  Simmons  says,  “Maine  is  a state 
of  artists,  more  than  organizations”),  and  by  mak- 
ing artists  central  to  the  plan.  In  tact,  the  very 
first  guiding  principle  of  the  plan  is  “...to  value 
artistic  quality  and  cultural  diversity.”  Artist  fel- 
lowships became  one  area  where  there  were  no 
cutbacks  in  the  plan. 

In  order  to  ensure  flexibility — an  absolute  necessi- 
ty in  a plan  that  called  for  major  changes  with 
uncertain  outcomes — another  guiding  principle 
was,  “Be  flexible  and  adaptive  in  the  way  the 
agency  functions  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities,  to  respond  to  needs  more  effective- 
ly, and  to  incorporate  what  it  learns  from  its  expe- 
rience.” As  Wilson  explains,  “We  were  changing 
everything,  so  it  couldn’t  be  done  all  at  once.  We 
had  to  show  in  the  plan  that  we’d  change  pro- 
grams bit  by  bit.  Each  area  had  several  potential 
outcomes  and  we  need  to  retain  flexibility  to 
explore  options  over  time.” 

The  agency  uses  implementation  committees  to 
oversee  evaluation  of  progress  on  all  the  goals  and 
programs.  The  planning  process  helped  the  agency 
cultivate  a closer  working  relationship  with  the 
legislature’s  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs 
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Committee  and  its  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  in  turn  has  helped  with  understanding  and 
fulfilling  the  state’s  performance -based  budgeting 
process.  Keeping  the  plan  alive  is  not  an  issue 
because  of  the  interlocking  relationships  between 
programs  with  longer  lives  and  therefore  longer 
reporting  relationships,  plus  the  strong  buy-in 
from  council  and  staff  to  maintaining  the  new 
vision.  The  plan  is  at  the  center  of  staff  retreats, 
staff  meetings,  and  committee  and  council  meet- 
ings. The  structural  integration  of  the  plan  is  the 
crucial  mechanism  that  keeps  it  dynamic.  “The 
plan  has  to  be  alive  because  we  are  still  working 
on  it,”  explains  Wilson. 

The  plan  was  disseminated  in  a number  of  ways — 
through  direct  mail  to  3,500  people  and  organiza- 
tions, and  in  an  edited  version  for  the  agency’s 
Web  site.  But  the  most  effective  form  has  been 
the  inclusion  of  key  components  of  the  plan  in  the 
agency’s  guidelines,  where  it  is  most  often  seen 
and  read. 

One  area  of  difficulty  during  planning  was  the 
potential  resistance  of  some  arts  organizations  to 
engage  in  change,  especially  larger  established 
organizations  that  had  the  ear  of  political  figures. 
But  this  was  a risk  worth  taking,  as  the  process 
vastly  improved  the  working  relationship  between 
the  commission  and  MAC  staff,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  making  the  legislature  much  more 
invested  in  the  agency  (evidenced  by  the  funding 
of  two  major  initiatives — arts  in  education  and 
the  New  Century  Program — representing  a 145 
percent  increase  in  total  appropriations). 

Both  Wilson  and  Simmons  proffer  some  advice  to 
others  about  planning: 

■ Take  a very  long  view,  both  backward  and 
forward. 


■ Build  opportunistic  qualities  into  your  plan  and 
planning  process. 

■ Consider  your  own  state  very  carefully — where 
you  come  from  is  important. 

CASE  STUDY  FOUR 
MISSISSIPPI  ARTS  COMMISSION 

Mississippi  has  a much  larger  population  than 
Maine,  but  like  its  cousin  in  the  Northeast,  the 
majority  of  its  citizens  (two-thirds)  live  in  small, 
rural  towns.  In  order  to  be  as  inclusive  as  possible, 
the  Mississippi  Arts  Commission  in  1996  began  a 
process  that  reached  910  citizens  statewide 
through  a rich  array  of  devices  (see  opening 
chart),  and  led  to  the  creation  of  the  4 7 -page 
M ississippians  and  the  Arts:  Partnerships  for  the  2 1st 
Century.  The  agency’s  full  planning  process  had 
the  following  steps: 

■ plan  to  plan 

■ select  consultants 

■ collect  background  materials  for  research 
questions 

■ hold  staff  and  commission  Planning  Committee 
retreat 

■ distribute  surveys  and  hold  statewide  public 
meetings 

■ coalesce  information 

■ write  draft  plan  and  circulate  for  comments 

■ edit  and  distribute  final  version  of  plan 

Executive  Director  Betsy  Bradley  spent  50  percent 
of  her  time  on  planning-related  activities  for  nine 
months,  and  estimates  that  each  of  her  program 
staff  (who  were  individually  responsible  for  writing 
their  own  sections  of  the  plan)  devoted  one-third 
of  their  time  to  planning.  Bradley  explains,  “This 
was  a huge  commitment  of  staff  time,  but  I felt 
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an  effort  to  attend  gatherings  of  artists  and  arts 
service  organizations  outside  of  those  initiated  by 
the  agency. 

This  groundwork  helped  the  agency  to  identify 
four  main  areas  of  emphasis: 

■ developing  communities  with  a rich  sense  of 
place 

■ addressing  the  challenges  a rural  state  poses  for 
the  distribution  of  resources 

■ improving  the  education  of  the  state’s  children 

■ enhancing  the  image  of  Mississippi 

This  led  to  the  creation  of  four  major  goals  for  the 
agency — goals  that  were  not  dissimilar  from  those 
of  prior  years,  but  a bit  more  specific,  and  are  con- 
sidered  to  be  of  equal  value: 


1.  SCAN  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


Econonmic  Reports  • Trend  Data  • Education  Data  • Artist  Gatherings 
Foundation  Reports  • Program  Evaluations  • Performance-Based  Funding 


2.  IDENTIFY  KEY  ISSUES  3.  DEVELOP  RESPONSIVE  GOALS 

Developing  communities  Support  the  development  of 

with  a rich  sence  of  place  communities  through  the  arts. 


Addressing  the  challenges  a rural  state  Develop  the  network  of  arts 

poses  for  the  distribution  of  resources  providers  and  the  arts  industry. 

Improving  the  education  of  the  state’s  Strengthen  education  in  and 

children  through  the  arts. 

t?  i . .i  . ru.  . . . Increase  knowledge  of  and  pride 

Enhancing  the  image  ot  Mississippi  .......  , 

in  Mississippi  arts  and  culture. 


strongly  that  they  had  to  be  integrally  involved  in 
order  to  have  ownership  of  the  plan.”  Although 
the  executive  director  and  staff  drove  the  process, 
they  worked  in  tandem  with  both  a Planning 
Committee  and  Advisory  Cabinet  of  the  council 
(two  groups  that  continue  to  be  close  partners 
with  staff). 

Mississippi’s  plan  vision  did  not  change  signifi- 
cantly from  its  previous  incarnation,  but  this  time 
was  more  informed  by  extensive  regional  research 
and  environmental  scanning  that  included  look- 
ing at  economic  reports,  foundation  information, 
national  trends  in  the  arts  and  nonprofit  commu- 
nity, trends  in  performance -based  funding,  statis- 
tics from  the  education  sector  and  an  extensive 
evaluation  of  agency  programs.  The  inclusion  of 
artists  was  ensured  by  their  extensive  involvement 
in  the  entire  process,  and  the  fact  that  staff  made 
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■ Support  the  development  of  Mississippi  commu- 
nities through  the  arts. 

■ Develop  the  network  of  arts  providers  and  the 
arts  industry  in  Mississippi. 

■ Strengthen  education  in  and  through  the  arts. 

■ Increase  knowledge  of  and  pride  in  Mississippi 
arts  and  culture. 

The  plan  addresses  adaptability  by  stressing  the 
environment  and  key  issues,  more  than  it  does 
strategies  with  very  specific  outcomes.  This  is 
done  on  purpose  so  that  the  agency  can  have  the 
flexibility7  to  be  responsive  to  the  environment  as 
it  changes.  The  plan  allows  for  measurability  by 
stating  priorities  and  potential  strategies,  which 
then  can  be  translated  annually  into  layers  of 
accountability  to  satisfy  legislative  requirements. 
Although  the  agency  folds  evaluation  into  its 
ongoing  activities,  there  is  a formal  report  made 
by  staff  at  the  end  of  every  year  that  outlines  the 
extent  to  which  objectives  were  achieved. 

The  collaborative  nature  of  the  plan  is  obvious, 
since  the  title  itself  is  Partnerships  for  the  2 1 st 
Century.  Bradley’s  Planning  Advisory  Cabinet 
consisted  of  nineteen  leaders  from  state  agencies, 
statewide  service  organizations  and  other  partners. 
In  addition,  throughout  the  process  the  agency 
approached  many  of  the  planning  participants  as 
potential  partners. 

One  unusual  aspect  of  the  effort  in  Mississippi  is 
the  way  the  plan  has  shaped  every  aspect  of 
agency  operations.  The  entire  agency  has  been 
restructured  to  be  in  perfect  alignment  with  the 
plan’s  goals.  Where  there  were  previously  twelve 
grant  program  areas  in  the  agency,  there  are  now 
four  to  match  each  of  the  plan’s  four  major  goals. 
Each  goal  program  area  has  its  own  program 
director,  and  each  program  provides  operating, 


project  and  mini-grant  support.  The  plan  has 
become  the  decision-making  tool  for  the  agency 
(against  which  all  opportunities  and  programs  are 
judged)  and  provides  the  structure  for  the  agenda 
of  all  council  meetings. 

Bradley  cautions  that  there  were  some  pitfalls 
along  the  way,  including  the  low  attendance  of 
non-arts  constituents  at  town  meetings  and  the 
resistance  to  change  by  old-guard  grantees. 
Although  she  hesitates  to  give  advice  to  others, 
Bradley  does  look  back  at  her  planning  experience 
and  notes  some  important  principles:  “Pay  atten- 
tion to  your  own  state  and  your  own  culture,  and 
to  what  works.  Do  your  research  in  terms  of  learn- 
ing wisdom  from  other  fields.  And  let  go  of  con- 
trol and  power  to  leverage  even  more  through 
strategic  partnerships.” 

CASE  STUDY  FIVE 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
ARTS 

New  Jersey  devoted  three  years — from  October 
1994  to  October  1997 — to  creating  an  overarch- 
ing statewide  strategic  plan  for  all  the  arts. 

Entitled  Arts  Plan  New  Jersey:  Toward  a Thriving 
New  Jersey,  this  statewide  cultural  plan  has  no 
end-date  and  is  intended  to  be  “evergreen”  for  as 
long  as  it  maintains  its  relevance.  New  Jersey’s 
admirably  inclusive  planning  process  eventually 
encompassed  some  2,200  participants  statewide, 
and  was  created  in  cooperation  with  New  Jersey 
Network  Foundation  (NJN),  a long-time  partner 
in  arts  promotion. 

Arts  Plan  New  Jersey  is  very  broad  in  scope,  articu- 
lating a vision  for  the  arts  in  all  of  New  Jersey,  and 
identifying  roles  that  can  be  played  by  the  state 
arts  agency  as  well  as  other  cultural  organizations. 
This  comprehensive  effort  provides  a framework 
for  the  New  Jersey  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  as 
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well  as  other  cultural  agencies  in  New  Jersey,  to 
formulate  and  adopt  individual  plans  that  comple- 
ment  and  advance  a broader  statewide  vision. 

Although  the  process  was  lengthy,  it  followed  a 
fairly  direct  route: 

■ board  and  staff  retreat  for  plan  to  plan 

■ Governor’s  Conference  on  the  Arts 

■ first  draft  of  the  plan  (including  vision,  goals  and 
strategies) 

■ focus  groups,  mail  survey,  roundtable  discussions 
and  arts  education  summits 

■ new  draft  with  strategic  actions  and  accountabil- 
ity measures  goes  to  roundtables 

■ third  draft 


■ public  hearings 

■ fourth  draft  followed  by  a final  rewrite 

■ governor  announces  statewide  arts  plan 

■ council  adopts  its  own  complementary  plan  for 
the  state  arts  agency 

Driving  the  process  at  the  agency  were  Executive 
Director  Barbara  Russo  and  Deputy  Director 
David  Miller,  who  estimate  devoting  50  percent  of 
their  time  to  planning  in  the  six  months  leading 
up  to  the  Governor’s  Conference,  then  as  much 
as  20  percent  thereafter  to  completion,  plus 
untold  hours  spent  by  program  staff.  As  in  other 
states,  the  staff  worked  hand-in-hand  with  its 
council  chair  and  the  chair  of  the  Planning 
Committee,  who  remained  involved  throughout. 


Planning  Checkpoints  in  New  Jersey 


Plan-to-Plan  Retreats 


Governor’s  Conference 


First  Draft  of  Plan  with  Vision, 
Goals  and  Strategies 


Focus  Groups 
Roundtables 
Mail  Survey 
Education  Summits 


New  Draft  of  Plan  Adding  Strategic 
Actions  & Accountability  Measures 


t 

Roundtable  Review 


Third  Draft  of  Plan 


Public  Hearings 


Final  Rewrite 


Governor’s  Announcement 
and  Council  Adoption 
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The  expense  of  the  overall  statewide  plan  was 
quite  large,  some  $320,000.  Most  of  this  was  spent 
on  the  launching  event,  the  Governor’s 
Conference  on  the  Arts — Arts  in  Focus  III: 

Taking  Hold  of  Our  Future  ($266,000) — a three- 
day  meeting  with  450  participants  including  lead- 
ers from  business  and  industry,  the  media,  educa- 
tion, technology,  the  arts  and  government.  Most 
of  that  budget  came  from  outside  sources 
($258,000  from  corporations,  foundations,  NJN) 
plus  earned  income  from  registration  fees.  The 
funds  eventually  spent  directly  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Council  on  the  Arts  (on  the  statewide  plan 
and  its  own  individual  agency  component)  totaled 
a more  modest  $53,000  and  came  primarily  from 
the  agency’s  annual  appropriations  spread  out 
over  three  years. 

With  an  eye  toward  adaptability,  the  agency  made 
a conscious  decision  to  apply  no  end-date  to  the 
plan.  Instead,  the  plan  presents  long-term  goals 


and  major  statewide  strategic  objectives.  The 
agency  then  creates  in  that  context  its  own  long- 
range  plan  outlining  its  leadership  roles  in  achiev- 
ing Arts  Plan  along  with  annual  program  plans 
that  allow  it  to  make  mid-course  corrections,  and 
to  create  a more  detailed  layer  of  measures  includ- 
ing specific  “targets,  indicators  and  baseline  data.” 
To  date,  this  has  kept  the  plan  from  becoming  “so 
many  dusty  pages  on  a shelf.” 

The  long  planning  period,  plus  the  numerous  con- 
tacts with  constituents,  gave  the  agency  the 
opportunity  to  create  a vision  and  a set  of  goals 
through  a process  of  give-and-take.  As  soon  as  the 
agency  decided  on  one  avenue  to  pursue,  it  would 
hold  a public  session  or  a roundtable  discussion 
for  feedback,  adjust  course,  and  solicit  and  receive 
feedback  again.  Finally,  a strong  consensus  was 
reached  on  what  became  the  plan’s  central  vision 
with  six  major  goals  and  eight  strategic  objectives. 

The  effort  spent  on  gathering  data  resulted  in  two 
major  discoveries.  The  first  was  the 
predominant  interest  in  the  issue  of 
arts  education.  “We  were  aston- 
ished by  the  relentlessness  of  this 
issue  on  people’s  minds,”  says 
Miller.  The  other  surprise  was  the 
enthusiasm  and  willingness  of  peo- 
ple not  formally  involved  with  the 
agency  or  the  arts  to  help.  Miller 
cites  this  as  one  of  the  real  benefits 
to  opening  up  the  planning  process. 
“So  many  people  said  to  us,  ‘Gosh  if 
you’d  just  asked  me  I’d  have  been 
happy  to....’”  This  is  also  one 
byproduct  of  planning  in  a very 
densely  populated  state  where 
inescapable  proximity  nurtures 
complicated  and  interconnected 
relationships. 


New  Jersey  Endorsement  Card 


Dear  Arts  Plan  New  Jersey, 

I/We, .believe  the  arts  are  important  to  the  well- 

being of  New  Jersey,  its  people,  communities,  economy,  culture, 
and  quality  of  life.  The  Arts  Plan  New  Jersey  presents  viable 
ways  in  which  to  build  a brighter  future  for  New  Jersey  through 
development  of  the  arts.  I/we  endorse  it  and  urge  its 
implementation. 

Sincerely, 


signature 


date 
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Therefore,  it  is  no  surprise  that  partnership  build- 
ing became  the  major  cornerstone  of  the  plan, 
and  is  the  principal  means  by  which  the  agency 
develops  and  administers  its  programs.  “Planning 
and  partnership  are  our  two  mantras,”  says  Miller. 
With  the  idea  of  inclusiveness  in  mind,  the  agency 
also  created  one  of  the  more  clever  and  unusual 
aspects  to  its  plan — a clip-out,  returnable 
“endorsement”  form.  Included  as  part  of  the  plan- 
ning brochure,  this  form  has  been  sent  to  48,000 
citizens  so  far  and  mailings  of  another  14,000 
copies  are  expected  over  the  next  two  years. 

Readers  are  also  asked  to  identify  two  goals  and 
two  strategic  objectives  in  which  they  would  like 
to  become  involved.  Every  respondent  is  added  to 
a database  and  thereafter  receives  materials 
appropriate  to  the  interests  identified  in  the 
endorsement.  The  endorsement  form  was  the 
result  of  an  idea  that  emerged  during  the 
Governor’s  Conference,  when  journalist  and 
Baptist  minister  Willie  Smith  encouraged  arts 


leaders  to  lift  a page  from  the  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment and  “sign  'em  up.”  The  brochure  is  one  of 
four  versions  of  the  plan.  Other  versions  include 
an  18-page  Plan  in-Brief,  a 32-page  executive 
reader,  and  the  full  document  with  appendices. 

The  biggest  challenge  posed  by  planning  was  its 
complexity  and  the  fact  that  it  was  a very’  labor- 
intensive  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agency 
points  to  the  process  itself  as  the  most  important 
element  of  planning.  “Planning  brought  people 
together  and  started  to  make  things  happen.  It 
showed  the  people  of  New  Jersey  that  we  had  a 
new  alignment  with  public  purpose  and  benefit,” 
explains  Miller.  “Once  the  snowball  of  support 
began,  good  things  just  started  happening  by 
themselves.”  It  is  hard  to  argue  with  Miller’s 
assessment,  since  the  galvanized  public  support 
and  advocacy  for  the  arts  initiated  by  long-range 
planning  led  to  three  consecutive  years  of 
increased  legislative  appropriations  for  the  agency. 
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USING  CONSULTANTS  EFFECTIVELY 

Since  good  strategic  planning  incorporates  many  different  kinds  of  activities,  state 
arts  agencies  must  he  prepared  to  bring  a variety  of  skills,  experience  and  areas  of 
knowledge  to  the  task.  These  include  identifying  procedural  models,  conducting 
research,  facilitating  meetings,  resolving  conflicts  and  preparing  effective  written 
documents.  While  these  capabilities  are  often  present  among  agency  staff  and  lead- 
ers,  securing  them  from  outside  consulting  professionals  can  be  advantageous,  so 
most  agencies  draw  on  the  work  of  outside  professionals  at  some  point  in  their  plan 
ning.  Three  variables  are  important  in  determining  whether — and  how  best — to 
work  with  consultants.  These  variables  are  expertise,  staff  time  and  budget. 


EXPERTISE 

Planning  consultants  can  offer  advice 
on  the  overall  design  of  the  planning 
process.  This  type  of  consultation  may 
be  especially  helpful  at  the  pre-planning 
stage  (see  pages  13-17),  during  which 
you  outline  the  major  purposes  and 
management  approach  of  your  plan. 

The  planning  process  best  suited  to 
determine  a new  mission  and  vision 
might  be  very  different  from  one  that  is 
suited  to  address  a specific  set  of 
already-known  issues.  A process  that 
best  builds  a specific  set  of  partnerships 
or  responds  to  some  crucial  change  in 
the  environment  might  be  different  still. 
The  critical  question  here  is  how  confi- 
dent the  state  arts  agency  leaders  are 
that  they  can  do  a good  job  of  shaping 
the  planning  process  without  additional 
perspective  and  assistance.  An  experi- 
enced consultant  can  familiarize  you 
with  different  models  and  can  help  your 
team  of  accountable  individuals  deter- 
mine which  planning  process  may  best 
help  you  achieve  your  desired  outcomes. 

Another  set  of  planning  skills  relates  to 
conducting  group  processes.  State  arts 


agencies  can  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  statewide  meetings,  sessions  with 
council  members,  staff  retreats,  inter- 
views, focus  groups  and  other  con- 
stituent input  forums  by  employing  pro- 
fessional facilitation  techniques.  These 
competencies  include  the  ability  to: 

■ draw  from  individuals  their  best  vision 
and  ideas 

■ help  participants  communicate  well 
with  each  other 

■ help  groups  set  collective  priorities 

■ lead  groups  to  an  appropriate  level  of 
agreement  on  issues 

■ accurately  synthesize  the  proceedings 
(both  during  and  after  the  meeting) 

■ deal  effectively  and  appropriately  with 
conflicts,  if  they  erupt 

■ manage  the  meeting’s  timetable  and 
agenda  well 

■ keep  discussions  focused,  productive 
and  constructive 

State  arts  agency  staff  and  leaders  rou- 
tinely employ  such  skills  through  the 
course  of  their  work  with  partners  and 
constituents.  But  having  a consultant  or 
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guest  facilitator  run  meetings  from  an  unbiased 
perspective  can  often  help  to  bring  fresh  ideas  and 
a new  degree  of  honesty  to  the  table,  while  freeing 
SAA  staff  and  leaders  to  listen  more  attentively 
and  participate  more  fully  in  the  proceedings. 

Gathering,  analyzing  and  communicating  research 
call  for  yet  another  set  of  skills.  Modern  research 
methods  offer  state  arts  agencies  a wide  array  of 
information-gathering  and  analysis  techniques  to 
help  them  understand  their  environment  and 
secure  a diversity  of  public  perspectives. 
Experienced  consultants  can  identify  the  most 
reliable  and  expedient  techniques  to  secure  the 
type  of  knowledge  you  need.  It  is  important  that 
the  research  advice  you  receive  be  of  high  quality. 
Ineffective  framing  and  wording  of  questions,  for 
instance,  on  surveys  and  in  polls,  focus  groups  and 
interviews  can  produce  useless  or — worse — mis- 
leading findings.  And  without  expertise  in  public 
and  press  relations  and  the  print,  visual  and  ver- 
bal communication  of  data,  even  accurate  and 
revealing  findings  may  have  little  or  no  impact. 

STAFF  TIME 

The  state  arts  agency  should  carefully  sort  out  the 
planning  tasks  in  order  to  determine  if,  when  and 
how  its  internal  expertise  needs  to  be  supplement- 
ed. Most  or  all  of  the  expertise  required  to  design, 
oversee  and  carry  out  a good  strategic  planning 
process  may  be  available  within  an  agency.  But 
the  question  remains  whether  assuming  these 
planning  tasks  internally  is  the  best  use  of  the 
agency’s  current  human  resources.  Depending  on 
the  scope  of  planning  intended,  a strategic  process 
can  demand  from  10  to  40  percent  of  agency  staff 
time  in  a year.  In  “peak  years”  this  percentage 
could  stretch  much  higher  for  key  staff  people 
(such  as  the  planning  officer,  executive  director  or 
deputy  director).  Even  if  staff  and  council  mem- 


Tips for  Using  Consultants 

• Identify  the  types  of  skills/expertise  that  will 
augment  your  own. 

• Work  within  budgetary  constraints:  choose  the 
best  advice  you  can  afford. 

• Secure  references  and  examples. 

• Be  explicit  about  roles,  responsibilities,  deliver- 
ables and  timelines. 

• Choose  a staff  “point  person”  for  managing  the 
relationship. 


bers  do  have  the  expertise  and  desire  to  execute 
the  entire  plan,  will  pursuing  that  work  sacrifice 
programs,  services  or  other  functions  that  advance 
the  agency  or  fulfill  its  public  expectation?  If  so, 
securing  consultants  or  contract  workers  might  be 
advisable  for  some  tasks. 

BUDGET 

In  addition  to  the  external  expertise  required  and 
desired,  the  budget  available  for  the  function  of 
planning  may  also  affect  the  use  and  selection  of 
consultants.  The  costs  of  contract  help  can  vary 
widely,  depending  on  the  scope  of  work  you  desire 
and  other  important  variables,  including: 

■ Type  of  term  preferred:  Does  the  consultant 
charge  by  the  hour,  day  or  week? 

■ Typical  client  base:  Does  the  consultant  rou- 
tinely work  with  large  corporations?  Nonprofits? 
Large  government  agencies?  Arts  groups? 

■ Background:  Does  the  consultant  offer  a unique 
skill  or  subject-specific  knowledge  that  may 
command  a premium  cost? 

■ Location:  Will  the  consultant  need  to  travel,  or 
will  most  work  be  done  via  phone  or  e-mail? 

■ Affiliation:  Is  the  consultant  an  independent 
business?  A nonprofit  service?  An  extension  of 
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an  academic  program?  A supplemental  income 
stream  for  an  arts  management  practitioner? 

■ Presence  of  existing  models:  Will  you  he 
charged  to  develop  new  approaches,  or  can  pre- 
viously used  models  be  adapted  for  you? 

States  may  wish  to  identify  a variety  of  different 
consultants,  and  find  out  what  fee  structures  they 
offer.  Look  for  variance  in  base  rates,  travel  costs, 
inclusion  of  direct  costs  (such  as  phone,  supplies, 
etc.)  and  the  use  of  subcontractors.  Also  ask 
about  what  work  similar  to  yours  a consultant  may 
have  done  for  other  clients.  Not  only  is  this  an 
experience  factor,  it  can  be  a budget  factor,  since 
the  costs  needed  to  invent  a new  system  (such  as 
a survey,  Web  site  script,  database  or  process 
model)  can  be  significantly  higher  than  the  costs 
of  adapting  existing  materials  to  your  circum- 
stances. The  degree  to  which  a potential  consul- 
tant is  able  to  propose  a budget  that  satisfies  you 
depends  largely  on  his  or  her  understanding  of 
your  process,  needs  and  priorities.  Be  as  specific  as 
possible  in  crafting  requests  for  proposals  (RFPs) 
and  calls  for  bids,  in  order  to  get  reality-based  rate 
quotes  and  secure  proposals  that  are  comparable. 

PICKING  A CONSULTANT 

Try  to  secure  the  best  caliber  of  help  that  you  can 
realistically  afford.  Look  for  a proven  track  record 
of  professionalism — favorable  references  and  a 
reputation  for  follow-through  and  timely  comple- 
tion. References  provided  by  a consultant  are 
most  useful  for  identifying  strengths.  References 
from  state  arts  agency  colleagues  may  be  more 
useful  for  identifying  a consultant’s  knowledge  of 
state  arts  agencies,  experience  with  arts  planning 
or  potential  blind  spots.  An  agency  should  request 
examples  of  work  directly  from  a prospective  con- 
sultant. As  in  any  bid  system,  the  low  estimate 


submitted  in  response  to  an  RFP  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  preferable  one. 

It  is  advisable  to  incorporate  personal  interaction 
into  the  selection  process.  A match  in  communi- 
cation style  that  leads  to  open  mutual  inquiry  and 
early  acknowledgment  of  unexpected  situations 
will  be  felt  by  participants  in  the  process  and  ulti- 
mately be  reflected  in  the  quality  of  the  results. 
Seek  consultants  who  listen  well,  customize  their 
approach  to  the  specific  situation  and  demon- 
strate flexibility.  Respected  consultants  collaborate 
with  clients  to  develop  clear  expectations,  and 
make — and  honor — commitments  to  activities, 
deliverables,  timetable  and  budget. 

MANAGING  THE  WORK 

“Clarity,  clarity,  clarity”  is  the  rule  for  a good 
working  relationship  between  an  agency  and  a 
consultant.  A formal  consultant  agreement  should 
articulate  the  contract  fees,  activities,  deliver- 
ables, payment  schedule  and  timetable  as  precisely 
as  possible.  Where  the  ability  of  the  consultant  to 
accomplish  stipulated  tasks  depends  on  work  by 
the  agency,  it  is  a good  idea  for  the  formal  agree- 
ment to  describe  the  state  arts  agency’s  commit- 
ment of  activities,  products  and  timetable. 

Monitoring  systems  are  important  points  requiring 
early  agreement.  Decide  what  type  and  frequency 
of  progress  reports  will  keep  the  project  on  track, 
and  be  sure  to  intervene  early  if  you  don’t  see  evi- 
dence of  progress  according  to  your  agreed-upon 
schedule.  Points  at  which  the  quality  of  work  will 
be  reviewed  should  be  indicated  in  advance,  as 
should  areas  of  potential  flexibility. 

Finally,  decide  among  the  individuals  managing 
the  planning  process  exactly  who  will  be  the  pri- 
mary person  to  whom  the  consultant  reports.  This 
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person’s  authority  and  reporting  responsibilities 
should  be  crystal  clear  and  devoid  of  ambiguity 
both  within  the  agency  and  between  the  agency 
and  the  consultant. 

TEN  ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS 
TO  CONSIDER  WHEN 
PLANNING 

By  more  accurately  understanding  its  state  envi- 
ronment, an  arts  council  can  do  the  following: 

■ Identify  needs  to  which  the  arts  agency  wants  to 
respond. 

■ Identify  current  situations  or  future  scenarios  to 
which  the  state  arts  agency  must  adapt. 

■ Articulate  values,  principles  and  strategies  con- 
sonant with  the  state’s  realities. 

■ Anticipate  circumstances  that  might  affect  the 
success  of  the  planning  process. 

■ Anticipate  circumstances  that  might  influence 
how  well  a plan  itself  can  be  implemented. 

While  each  state  arts  agency  environment  is 
unique,  the  collective  experience  of  states  does 
suggest  some  common  environmental  factors  that 
inform  state  arts  agency  planning,  programs  and 
services.  Some  of  these  factors  have  to  do  with 
the  impact  on  the  arts  of  the  social,  economic, 
political  and  technological  environments.  Others 
have  to  do  with  art  itself,  arts  organizations,  and 
the  systems  that  support  participation  in  the  arts. 

We’ll  explore  ten  of  these  key  environmental  fac- 
tors below.  Consider  putting  this  information  to 
strategic  use  in  the  following  ways: 

■ Use  a checklist  approach  to  consider  how  each 
of  these  factors  operates  in  your  state. 


The  State  Arts  Agency  Environment 

Ten  Factors  Influencing  Planning 

1.  Public  perception 

2.  Effective  rationales 

3.  The  governor’s  agenda 
4-  Available  resources 

5.  Statewide  networks 

6.  Legislative  support 

7.  Technology 

8.  Diversity 

9.  Arts  participation 

10.  Arts  literacy 


■ Align  your  data  gathering  and  data  review  prac- 
tices to  keep  abreast  of  the  factors  most  impor- 
tant to  you. 

■ Examine  how  these  factors  may  advance  or  hin- 
der the  realization  of  your  agency’s  goals. 

■ Imagine  how  your  agency  might  need  to  adapt 
as  these  trends  change  over  time. 

Factor  # 1 : Public  Perception  of 
Government’s  Role 

Government  resources  available  for  the  arts  in 
particular  may  vary'  depending  on  broad  shifts  in 
public  attitudes  toward  the  role  of  government  in 
general.  For  instance,  when  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams of  the  1960s  were  established,  expectations 
of  what  federal  government  leaders  could  accom- 
plish were  typically  higher  than  during  the  Reagan 
Revolution  of  the  1980s,  w'hen  federal  social  pro- 
grams were  cut  back,  and  during  what  might  be 
called  the  New  Federalism  period  of  the  1990s, 
when  the  balance  of  resources  significantly  shifted 
to  the  state  and  local  levels.  At  the  state  level,  we 
can  observe  some  regional  differences  in  what  the 
public  currently  perceives  to  be  the  appropriate 
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size  and  role  of  government.  Some  state  govern- 
ments  enjoy  high  levels  of  public  confidence  and 
accordingly  high  expectations  for  a diversity  of 
programs  and  services.  Other  states,  however, 
serve  populations  that  believe  “less  is  more”  and 
expect  state  governments  to  scale  hack  spending 
and  programs  accordingly. 

Factor  #2:  Public  Benefit  Rationales 

It  is  useful  to  recall  that  between  1993  and  2000, 
state  legislative  appropriations  to  the  arts 
increased  by  more  than  80  percent.  This  upswing 
coincided  with  a strong  economy,  hut  was  also 
supported  by  increased  sophistication  and  rele- 
vance of  the  arguments  used  to  justify  arts  expen- 
ditures. States  with  the  largest  increases  report 
success  in  using  the  following  rationales: 

■ Economic  development:  The  arts  are  linked  to 
jobs;  economic  activity  and  impact;  urban,  rural 


and  downtown  revitalization;  amenity  value  of 
property;  and  are  a factor  in  corporate  location 
decisions. 

■ Education:  Arts  literacy  engages  all  of  a stu- 
dent’s senses  and  a variety  of  intelligences.  The 
arts  teach  creativity,  are  vital  to  a competitive 
workforce,  are  linked  to  improved  learning  in 
other  subjects,  motivate  students  to  stay  in 
school,  and  stimulate  brain  development. 

■ Youth  at  risk:  The  arts  are  part  of  the  solution 
to  problems  that  endanger  America’s  youth — 
problems  of  teenage  pregnancy,  violence,  drug 
abuse,  and  dropping  out  of  school. 

■ Cultural  tourism:  States  and  localities  profit 
when  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  partners 
with  the  arts,  humanities,  historic  preservation, 
and  environmental  communities  to  make  travel- 
ers aware  of  rich  cultural  experiences. 

■ Community  building:  Arts  activities  are  central 
to  creating  a sense  of  place  and  enhancing  cross- 
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Factor  # 1 : 

Public  Perception 
of  Government’s 
Role 


What  are  the  current  public  attitudes  toward  government 
in  your  state  and  toward  the  arts  as  an  appropriate 
government  endeavor?  How  might  those  attitudes  shape  state 
service  priorities  and  budgets? 


Factor  #2: 
Public  Benefit 
Rationales 


1 


Which  rationales  are  working  well  in  your  state — for  the  arts 
and  for  other  government  service  areas?  Which  existing 
arguments  can  be  cornerstones  for  your  efforts?  Which  new 
arguments  would  it  be  useful  to  cultivate? 


Factor  #3:  ^ 

What  are  your  governor’s  top  concerns,  and  how  can  they 

The  Governor’s  ■ 

connect  to  the  work  of  the  arts  council?  Have  you  made  that 

Agenda 

case?  How  would  your  plan  and  its  implementation  be 

i 

affected  were  the  current  administration,  or  its  theme,  to 

a 

continue  or  be  replaced? 
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cultural  understanding,  not  only  through  regular 
festivals  and  the  establishment  of  cultural  dis- 
tricts, but  through  special  projects  in  times  of 
human  and  natural  disaster. 

■ Quality’  of  life:  The  arts  are  increasingly  under- 
stood as  an  element  of  a vibrant,  livable  and 
sustainable  community. 

The  benefits  that  are  perceived  to  be  most  impor- 
tant may  vary'  from  state  to  state,  year  to  year,  and 
administration  to  administration. 

Factor  #3:  The  Governor’s  Agenda 

It  is  also  useful  to  consider  as  a key  environmental 
factor  the  one  or  two  issues  with  which  the  gover- 
nor most  closely  identifies.  In  recent  years,  indi- 
vidual governors  have  declared  economic  devel- 
opment, education  and  literacy  as  their  top  priori- 


ties. Special  funds  are  often  available  to  those 
state  agencies — the  arts  agency  included — whose 
programs  are  perceived  to  advance  the  governor’s 
priority.  Similarly,  state  arts  agencies  identified 
with  the  governor’s  priority  have  been  spared  bud- 
get cutbacks  applied  to  other  agencies. 

Factor  #4:  Available  Budget  Resources 

The  ups  and  downs  of  a state’s  overall  revenues 
and  expenditures  are  a major  influence  on  agency 
allocations,  especially  in  the  discretionary  portions 
of  a state’s  budget  where  the  arts  agency  typically 
resides.  This  has  been  seen  historically.  The 
decline  of  state  arts  agency  budgets  between  1989 
and  1992  coincided  with  a national  recession  that 
led  to  shortfalls  in  state  revenues.  At  the  same 
time,  state  expenditures  for  corrections  and  health 
care  increased  at  rates  that  exceeded  expecta- 
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Factor  #4: 
Available  Budget 
Resources 


1 


i 


How  are  overall  state  revenues  expected  to  fare  in  the  years 
ahead?  Are  there  any  tax  policy  changes  on  the  horizon  that 
may  affect  your  state’s  bottom  line?  What  key  industry  trends 
will  affect  corporate  taxes,  citizen  employment  rates  and  the 
like?  Has  the  current  administration  revealed  plans  for 
earmarking  anticipated  increases? 


Factor  #5: 


The  Maturity  of 
Statewide 


1 


Networks 


i 


What  strong  statewide  networks  already  exist  in  your  state? 
How  could  you  gain  access  to  them  for  planning,  program 
delivery  or  development  purposes?  What  networks  are  most 
needed  in  your  state?  What  role  can  you  play  in  fostering  them? 


Factor  #6: 
Legislative 
Leadership  and 
Support 


3 


i 


What  are  your  own  opportunities  for  increasing  the 
involvement  of  state  legislators,  both  during  planning  and 
throughout  a plan’s  life  span?  Do  term  limits  suggest  the  need 
to  work  quickly  and  purposefully  with  selected  groups  of 
legislators? 
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tions.  The  resulting  squeeze  on  discretionary 
spending  limited  the  funds  available  for  arts  sup- 
port. Correspondingly,  the  growth  in  aggregate 
state  arts  agency  budgets  from  1993  through  2000 
has  coincided  with  a strong  national  economy 
characterized  by  remarkable  prosperity  in  main- 
land regional  economies,  high  rates  of  employ- 
ment and  strong  state  fund  balances. 

The  overall  availability  of  budget  resources  does 
not  ensure  state  arts  agency  budget  growth  or 
decline — effective  advocacy  that  links  the  arts  to 
public  benefits  is  always  crucial.  But  the  fluctua- 
tion of  state  revenues  and  expenditures  is  a factor 
state  arts  agency  leaders  need  to  consider. 
Planning  multiyear  activities  with  the  expectation 
of  regular  budget  increments  may  or  may  not  be 
realistic.  For  this  reason,  many  state  arts  agencies 
have  focused  planning  on  core  programs  and  ser- 
vices, consolidating  their  program  areas  into  ones 
that  can  be  reduced  or  expanded  as  resources 
allow.  This  simplifies  communications,  priority- 
setting and  the  agency’s  ability  to  respond  to 
changes  in  resources.  In  any  case,  an  accurate 


assessment  of  the  likely  budget  environment 
increases  the  practical  value  of  a plan. 

Factor  #5:  The  Maturity7  of  Statewide 
Networks 

The  ability  of  a state  arts  agency  to  provide  public 
benefits  is  influenced  by  the  cohesion  of  formal 
networks,  alliances  of  individual  cultural  leaders, 
arts  organizations,  local  arts  agencies,  arts  educa- 
tion advocates  and  other  cultural  interest  groups. 
Non-arts  groups  of  individuals  such  as  legislators, 
educators,  business  leaders,  the  foundation  com- 
munity, -the  tourism  industry  and  other  social  and 
political  groups  are  important  as  well.  The  degree 
to  which  such  networks  exist,  are  effective,  or  can 
be  fostered  significantly  affects  w'hat  a state  arts 
agency  can  realistically  plan  and  accomplish. 

The  quality  of  the  working  relationship  among  a 
state  arts  agency,  state  department  of  education 
and  a statewide  arts  education  service  and  advo- 
cacy group,  for  instance,  often  determines  the 
potential  impact  the  state  arts  agency  can  have  on 
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Factor  #7: 

Technological 

Advances 


1 


i 


How  can  technology  be  used  to  advance  your  work  in  each  goal 
area?  Can  you  use  e-mail  networks  or  the  Web  creatively  to 
increase  public  input  into  your  planning  process?  What  do  you 
know  about  the  technological  needs  and  capacities  of  artists  and 
arts  organizations  in  your  state? 


Factor  #8: 
Cultural  Diversity 


r 


What  groups  will  need  to  be  included  in  your  planning  process? 
How  much  do  you  know  about  their  needs,  experiences  or 
expectations?  What  process  models  or  communications 
strategies  will  be  most  meaningful  for  engaging  particular 
groups? 
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arts  education.  Similarly,  a good  working  relation- 
ship with  an  effective  statewide  assembly  of  local 
arts  agencies  may  he  a key  factor  in  state  arts 
agency  planning  for  community  arts  programming. 

Factor  #6:  Legislative  Leadership  and 
Support 

Legislative  support  is,  of  course,  essential  if  an 
agency  is  to  receive  the  resources  necessary  to 
implement  a plan.  State  arts  agency  leaders  have 
learned  from  NASAA  focus  groups  (which  includ- 
ed state  legislators)  that  legislative  support  for  the 
arts  is  strongest  when: 

■ legislators  have  had  direct  experience  with  the 
arts  or  state  arts  agency  programs 

■ legislative  spokespersons  for  the  arts  represent 
all  political  parties  or  perceive  the  arts  as  a 
bipartisan  issue 

■ legislative  leadership  is  broad-based  rather  than 
concentrated  in  one  or  two  spokespeople 

■ the  arts  agenda  does  not  become  an  issue  of  per- 
sonal friction  between  a legislative  leader  and 
the  governor 

There  are  many  ways  to  involve  legislators  in 
planning.  In  a growing  number  of  states,  legisla- 
tors are  appointed  to  serve  as  state  arts  agency 
council  members  and  participate  in  planning  in 
that  fashion.  Other  states  use  legislative  caucuses 
for  the  arts,  initiate  special  visioning  sessions  with 
legislators  or  issue  special  invitations  to  engage 
legislators  in  key  state  arts  agency  activities. 

Factor  #7:  Technological  Advances 

Just  a few  years  ago,  there  was  no  Internet,  no 
World  Wide  Web.  Now,  most  functions  of  state 


The  grade  schoolers  of  today  are 
your  constituents,  business  colleagues, 
legislators  and  council  members  of 
tomorrow. 


arts  agencies  have  been  transformed  by  advances 
in  digital  technology  and  the  proliferation  of  com- 
puters as  business  tools  and  artistic  media.  The 
level  of  technological  savvy  of  the  arts  community 
may  vary  greatly  from  artist  to  artist,  arts  organiza- 
tion to  arts  organization,  and  state  to  state. 
Considering  technology  as  a factor  in  planning,  or 
conducting  an  audit  of  technological  resources 
currently  used  by  a state’s  arts  community  can 
inform  many  program  and  service  decisions. 

Factor  #8:  Cultural  Diversity 

Every  state  has  a unique  mix  of  racial,  ethnic  and 
regional  populations,  with  each  population  having 
its  own  heritage,  traditions,  values  and  perspec- 
tives. The  planning  process  offers  an  opportunity 
for  state  arts  agency  leaders  to  take  stock  of  those 
diverse  populations — how  their  numbers  and 
political  power  are  changing,  what  access  they 
have  to  arts  dollars,  how  they  participate  in  the 
arts,  how  they  institutionalize  the  arts,  how  they 
support  the  arts,  and  what  they  expect  from  a 
state  arts  agency.  It  is  important  to  assess  how  well 
your  past  planning  efforts  have  succeeded  in 
engaging  diverse  constituents.  You  may  need  to 
gather  new  information,  initiate  dialogue  in  a dif- 
ferent way  or  use  new  networks  (such  as  schools, 
churches  or  civic  organizations)  to  inform  and 
subsequently  promote  your  plan. 

Materials  and  staff  assistance  from  NASAA  can 
help  state  arts  agencies  assess  the  extent  and  qual- 
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ity  of  their  attention  to  their  state’s  cultural  diver- 
sity. NASAA’s  self-assessment  tools  suggest  ways 
to  identify  indicators  of  commitment,  indicators  of 
accomplishment,  and  standards  that  characterize 
their  state’s  response  to  its  cultural  diversity.  This 
analysis  then  informs  the  development  of  effective 
agency  programs  and  services.  It  may  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a comprehensive  planning  process  or 
undertaken  separately. 

Factor  #9:  The  Arts  and  How  People 
Participate  in  Them 

Supporting  and  increasing  citizen  participation  in 
the  arts  has  long  been  a driving  public  purpose 
behind  the  existence  of  state  arts  agencies,  and 
most  SAA  mission  statements  reference  “broaden- 
ing access  to  the  arts  for  everyone.’’  However,  the 
ways  people  experience  the  arts  are  affected  by 
the  whole  environment — how  people  earn  a liv- 
ing, new  forms  of  electronic  media,  alternative 
leisure  time  pursuits,  family  and  household  config- 


urations, age  of  the  population,  job  market  and 
disposable  income,  and  a host  of  other  factors. 
The  occasion  of  planning  provides  an  opportunity 
to  identify  the  greatest  barriers  to  joyful  and 
meaningful  participation  in  the  arts  as  well  as 
those  factors  that  stimulate  and  facilitate  partici- 
pation. The  NEA’s  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in 
the  Arts  identifies  an  increasing  demand  for  arts 
experiences.  But  that  research  also  outlines  some 
significant  barriers  to  participation,  and  suggests 
that  younger  generations  and  culturally  diverse 
groups  may  be  participating  less  in  some  art  forms 
than  others. 

Factor  #10:  Arts  Literacy 

Most  state  arts  agencies  work  to  ensure  that  every 
student  receives  a comprehensive  and  sequential 
arts  education  as  part  of  their  K-12  school  experi- 
ence. On  top  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  an  educa- 
tion in  the  arts,  increasing  arts  literacy  is  an 
investment  in  the  future.  Arts  education  can  help 
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Factor  #9:  ^ 

The  Arts  and  How 
People  Participate 
in  Them  L 

Does  where  one  lives  in  your  state  significantly  affect  one’s 
1 ability  to  create,  perform  or  attend  various  art  forms?  How  do 
the  organizations  and  audiences  in  your  state  compare  to 
national  participation  trends? 

Factor  #10:  ■ 

Arts  Literacy  1 

1 

How  many  of  your  state’s  students  actually  receive  adequate 
arts  instruction?  The  1997  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP)  Arts  Report  Card  produced  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  found  that  up  to  40  percent  of 
K eighth-grade  students  do  not  have  music  classes,  and  more  than 
[ 50  percent  do  not  receive  visual  arts  instruction.  What  would  it 

take  to  close  the  gap  in  your  state?  What  partnerships  or 
dialogue  do  you  need  to  influence  key  policy  decisions  (about 
standards,  assessment,  curriculum,  certification  requirements 
or  hiring  art  teachers)  that  affect  arts  education? 
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ensure  the  creativity  and  resourcefulness  of  our 
workforce,  and  research  has  shown  that  it  encour- 
ages  the  next  generation  to  he  avid  and  informed 
consumers,  as  well  as  creators,  of  the  arts.  The 
grade  schoolers  of  today  are  your  constituents, 
business  colleagues,  legislators  and  council  mem- 
bers  of  tomorrow. 

The  planning  process  offers  an  opportunity  to 
affect  local  as  well  as  state -level  education  in  the 
arts.  Education  decision  making  at  the  local  level 
in  the  United  States  is  a complex  system  involving 
specialist  and  generalist  teachers,  school  and  com- 
munity administrators,  curriculum  supervisors, 
school  boards,  principals,  superintendents,  parents 
and  business  leaders.  Representatives  of  these 
interest  groups  can  be  targeted  for  participation  in 
the  planning  process,  arts  education  issues  may  be 
integrated  in  the  planning  process,  or  statewide 
hearings  may  be  designed  to  address  arts  educa- 
tion issues.  It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  a pro- 
ductive working  relationship  among  the  state  arts 
agency,  state  department  of  education,  and  a 
statewide  arts  education  advocacy  and  service 
group  is  a key  factor  in  the  advancement  of  arts 
education  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels,  so 
any  way  the  planning  process  can  foster  or 
strengthen  that  relationship  should  be  considered. 

WHAT  WE  CAN  LEARN  FROM 
NON-ARTS  SECTORS  ABOUT 
PLANNING 

Earlier  in  our  toolkit  we  discussed  various  types  of 
plans — operational  plans,  long-range  plans  and 
strategic  plans — as  well  as  the  forces  that  make 
planning  different  in  corporate,  nonprofit  and 
state  art  agency  settings.  There  are  strong  similari- 
ties of  process  and  technique  that  cut  across  the 
various  sectors — assigning  leadership  roles,  cre- 


ation of  a mission  and  vision,  identification  of 
core  values,  scanning  the  environment  and  col- 
lecting relevant  data,  and  creation  of  goals  and 
action  plans.  Where  significant  differences  lie  is 
generally  in  the  composition  of  these  various  ele- 
ments (accountability  to  citizens  or  to  a board  of 
directors),  guiding  principles  (service  versus  prof- 
it) and  the  sophistication  of  and  depth  to  which 
certain  techniques  are  employed  during  planning 
(town  meetings,  data  collection,  etc.). 

Even  so,  there  are  lessons  that  state  arts  agencies 
can  glean  from  how  other  sectors  approach  and 
implement  planning,  and  we  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  to  take  a look  at  just  a few. 

ROYAL  DUTCH/SHELL 

In  1983,  consultant  Peter  Schwartz  suggested  that 
his  client,  Royal  Dutch/Shell,  undertake  a study  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  time,  although  the  oil 
the  Soviet  Union  produced  was  reasonably  priced, 
the  country  was  a relatively  minor  player  in  the  oil 
and  gas  business  internationally,  partly  due  to  an 
unofficial  agreement  among  European  countries 
to  limit  Soviet  penetration  of  their  markets.  Shell 
was  ready  to  embark  on  the  most  expensive 
drilling  operations  ever  in  the  North  Sea  and  it 
was  counting  on  continued  stability  in  both  the 
political  climate  in  the  USSR  and  in  a path  of 
inevitably  rising  oil  prices. 

It  was  at  Shell  that  Schwartz  refined  his  “sce- 
nario-building” techniques  described  in  detail  in 
his  book,  The  Art  of  the  Long  View.  Shell  allowed 
Schwartz  to  begin  a planning  a process  that 
included  thinking  the  unthinkable.  That  process 
entailed  engaging  in  extensive  research,  question- 
ing long-held  assumptions  and  ingrained  company 
mindsets,  being  committed  to  the  long  term  and 
then  imagining  possible  scenarios. 
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All  this  led  Schwartz  to  present  Shell  with  two 
scenarios  for  the  future  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  he  dubbed  “incrementalism”  and  “the 
greening  of  Russia.”  Within  each  of  these  scenar- 
ios,  Schwartz  and  his  planning  team  highlighted 
the  key  potential  indicators  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic change  that  would  signal  whether  the  sce- 
nario was  being  activated. 

Here  is  a brief  summary  of  Schwartz’s  eight  steps 
to  developing  scenarios: 

1 . Identify’  the  focal  issue  or  decision. 

2.  List  the  key  factors  in  the  local  environment 
influencing  success  or  failure  of  that  decision. 

3.  List  the  driving  forces  in  the  macro-environ- 
ment that  influence  these  key  factors. 

4.  Rank  key  factors  and  driving  forces  by  degree  of 
importance  and  uncertainty. 

5.  Select  scenario  logics  that  will  determine  which 
scenarios  to  follow. 

6.  Flesh  out  the  scenarios  in  detail. 

7.  Revisit  the  focal  issue  or  decision  and  rehearse 
each  scenario. 

8.  Select  leading  indicators  and  signposts  to  moni- 
tor the  scenarios. 

It  was  Schwartz’s  scenario  building  that  prepared 
Shell  far  in  advance  of  its  competitors  (and  even 
of  the  CIA!)  for  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
for  the  collapse  of  oil  prices — two  events  that  did 
not  even  seem  remote  possibilities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  planning  process.  Shell  continues  to 
work  to  anticipate  changes  in  its  environment.  For 
instance,  analysts  now  project  that  hydrogen  will 
become  a feasible  consumer  energy  source  within 
the  next  two  decades — far  sooner  than  most 
experts  previously  anticipated.  Shell  is  now  invest- 


ing in  subsidiaries  that  specialize  in  hydrogen- 
based  energy  solutions  in  an  effort  to  stay  “ahead 
of  the  curve”  and  retain  its  market  advantage. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY  AND  NEW  YORK  STATE 
COMPREHENSIVE  RESEARCH  LIBRARY 

Few  institutions  have  endured  as  much  pressure 
to  change  in  the  past  few  years  as  the  nation’s 
libraries.  Dramatic  advances  in  technology,  the 
shift  to  digital  information  sources  and  the 
chameleon-like  nature  of  urban  demographics 
have  had  a significant  effect  on  the  very  nature  of 
how  libraries  define  themselves  and  how  they  do 
business.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  libraries  are 
heavily  involved  in  strategic  planning  efforts.  Two 
of  these  efforts  can  provide  state  arts  agencies 
with  interesting  lessons  and  models. 

New  Mexico  State  University  (NMSU)  Library 

has  a long  history'  of  accomplishments  based  on 
planning.  The  library’s  current  strategic  plan  can 
be  found  on  their  Web  site,  located  at 
http://lib.nmsu.edu/aboutlib/straplan.html.  Forty 
representatives  from  throughout  the  library'  and 
forty'  members  of  the  NMSU  community,  universi- 
ty faculty’  and  students  contributed  in  a participa- 
tory' process  that  generated,  discussed,  analyzed, 
and  finally  endorsed  the  plan’s  ideas. 

The  library’s  process  began  with  the  dean’s  articu- 
lation of  a vision  for  the  future.  Then,  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  library'  and  three  members  from  the 
university  community  designed  the  planning 
process.  They  created  five  committees  that  ulti- 
mately produced  the  plan: 

■ environmental  scanning  committee 

■ values  scan  committee 

■ strategic  business  modeling  committee 
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■ mission  formulation  committee 

■ performance  audit  and  gap  analysis  (PAGA) 
committee 

Having  defined  a potential  future,  PAGA  con- 
ducted a gap  analysis — the  gap  between  the 
library’s  current  performance  versus  its  desired 
future — to  determine  if  the  gap  could  be  closed. 
The  five-year  plan  document  was  ultimately  based 
on  the  performance  audit  and  gap  analysis. 

The  NMSU  team  then  created  a contingency 
planning  committee,  which  considered  the  entire 
plan.  They  created,  within  the  library’s  organiza- 
tional structure,  a standing  committee  to  accom- 
plish the  strategic  goals  identified  in  the  plan.  The 
contingency  planning  committee  believed  an 
empowered  group  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
method  to  ensure  that  a “living  plan”  was  imple- 
mented and  unforeseen  contingencies  were 
addressed  on  a timely  basis. 

The  library’s  Web  site  presents  a distinctive  ver- 
sion of  their  strategic  plan,  complete  with  appen- 
dices representing  the  entire  and  unedited  work  of 
all  of  the  people  who  participated,  directly  and 
indirectly,  in  the  process.  The  library  hopes  this 
presentation  will  convey  several  key  principles: 

■ The  vision,  mission  and  goals  are  to  provide 
direction  and  guidance  for  the  library’  to  fulfill  its 
mission,  and  are  not  an  unequivocal  road  map. 

■ Strategic  planning  is  a process,  not  a document. 

■ The  process  must  be  both  participatory  and  liv- 
ing if  it  is  to  have  any  real  meaning  for  the 
library  and  the  users  served. 

■ Together,  these  principles  allow  the  library  to 
focus  on  its  users  and  its  mission  while  respond- 
ing to  a continually  evolving  environment. 


Another  unconventional  strategic  plan  can  be 
found  on  the  New  York  State  Comprehensive 
Research  Library’s  (NYCRL)  Web  site, 
http://www.nysl.nysed.gov/nycrl/mainpage.htm. 

In  1996,  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 
granted  New  York  State’s  eleven  Comprehensive 
Research  Libraries  $50,000  to  plan  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a New  York  State  Digital  Library — a “vir- 
tual library”  of  electronic  resources  either  pub- 
lished or  created  from  materials  in  the  state’s 
libraries,  archives  and  other  cultural  institutions. 
The  grant  allowed  NYCRL  to  create  a strategic 
plan  for  converting  New  York-related  collections 
to  digital  form  and  make  them  available  over  the 
Internet. 

During  the  two-year  grant  period,  representatives 
from  each  of  the  eleven  member  libraries,  the 
group’s  Steering  Committee  and  representatives 
from  several  libraries  met  to  discuss  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  a Web  site  that  docu- 
ments New  York’s  heritage.  An  intern  joined  the 
project  to  develop  the  Web  site.  At  the  end  of  the 
two-year  project,  a digital  library  symposium  was 
held  on  technical  issues  as  well  as  findings  by 
member  institutions. 

A major  focus  of  NYCRLs  efforts  was  to  work 
with  groups  throughout  New  York  State  interested 
in  collaborating  to  develop  a digital  library. 
Legislation  was  proposed  and  presented  at  meet- 
ings of  the  New  York  Library  Association 
Legislation  Committee.  Members  traveled  to 
Albany  to  consult  with  legislators  and  representa- 
tives of  other  educational/cultural  groups,  and 
represented  NYCRL  at  statewide  meetings  to  plan 
the  implementation  of  the  Electronic  Doorway 
Library  program  and  the  Library  Services  and 
Technology  Act.  At  both  the  New  York  Library 
Association  and  Academic  Libraries  2000 
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The  effectiveness  of  any  policy  initia- 
tive will  increase  as  it  serves  higher 
purposes,  is  owned  by  larger  numbers 
of  people  and  is  kept  alive  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 


Conference,  NYCRL  members  made  formal  pre- 
sentations about  “the  making  of  New  York”  and 
discussed  digital  library  developments  and  the 
challenges  they  present  for  libraries. 

Also,  NYCRL  members  focused  on  joint  licensing 
agreements  and  other  ways  to  collaborate  on  dis- 
counted purchasing  arrangements  statewide.  The 
work  that  took  place  with  regard  to  vendor  con- 
tracts represented  a major  step  forward  in  cooper- 
ative programs  of  benefit  to  all  libraries.  This  out- 
reach effort  resulted  in  NYCRL  being  represented 
in  numerous  forums  statewide,  ensuring  for  the 
first  time  that  the  interests  of  research  libraries  are 
heard  when  considering  statewide  actions. 

The  plan’s  presentation  on  NYCRLs  Web  site 
extends  its  strategic  intent  to  connect  libraries 
with  one  another  and  with  the  public,  demystify 
the  tenets  and  process  of  planning,  and  keep  the 
document  alive.  In  addition  to  the  body  of  the 
document  itself,  the  Web  site  provides  access  to: 

■ press  releases  used  during  the  process 

■ selection  and  collection  criteria 

■ meeting  notes  and  minutes  from  all  planning 

sessions 

■ a legislative  proposal  and  other  funding 
possibilities 

■ background  papers  and  technical  information 

■ hyperlinks  to  Web  sites  of  all  participating 
libraries  (by  alpha  sort  and  by  subject  headings) 


■ a “comments  and  suggestions”  form  to  elicit  on- 
going feedback  (with  a guaranteed  staff  response 
within  three  business  days) 

THE  WORLD  BANK  AND  COLOMBIA'S 
ELECTRICITY  SECTOR 

During  the  1980s  the  Colombian  electricity  sector 
was  undergoing  seismic  shifts  in  its  environment. 
There  was  a worldwide  recession,  Colombia  was 
overproducing  electricity  in  the  face  of  lowering 
demand,  the  peso  had  been  devalued,  the  indus- 
try’s external  debt  was  enormous  and  it  was  suffer- 
ing losses  of  25  percent  due  to  illegal  tapping.  In 
January  1985,  Colombia’s  minister  of  finance 
asked  the  World  Bank  for  help.  Instead  of  provid- 
ing electricity  policy  makers  with  technical  con- 
sultations and  expert  solutions,  the  World  Bank 
decided  to  finance  the  facilitation  of  a planning 
conference  to  help  the  sector  develop  new  con- 
cepts of  shared  empowerment  and  a greater  appre- 
ciation of  its  total  power  field. 

To  do  this,  World  Bank  brought  in  a team  from 
the  Wharton  Graduate  School  of  Business 
(University  of  Pennsylvania)  who  designed  a 
“search  conference”  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
a large  and  diverse  group  of  stakeholders  together 
in  order  to  increase  personal  and  organizational 
power  at  all  levels  through  sharing  information 
and  increasing  learning  processes. 

The  planning  conference  included  a diverse  mix 
of  sixty  participants,  including  national  policy 
makers,  staff  of  energy  subsectors,  budgeting  offi- 
cials, consumers,  major  utilities  representatives, 
academics  and  specialists.  The  Wharton  group 
ascribed  to  a philosophy  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
state  arts  agencies:  “Potential  power  increases  as 
our  purposes  expand  from  individual,  short-term 
problem  solving  to  serve  medium-term  community 
values,  and  still  more  when  we  serve  the  long- 
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term  ideals  of  a whole  system.”  In  other  words, 
the  effectiveness  of  any  policy  initiative  will 
increase  as  it: 

1.  serves  higher  purposes 

2.  is  owned  by  larger  numbers  of  people 

3.  is  kept  alive  over  a longer  period  of  time 

The  three -day  “exploratory  planning  workshop” 
held  in  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  was  composed  of 
the  following  series  of  exercises  self-managed  by 
small  groups  using  facilitators  and  reporters: 

■ Image  of  current  realities,  created  individually 
as  drawings,  and  then  coalesced  into  a small 
group  composite 

■ Creation  of  the  ideal  design  of  the  electricity 
sector,  from  the  perspective  of  concerned 
Colombian  citizens  and  then  presented  in  a cre- 
ative synthesis  (image,  metaphor,  dance,  etc.) 

■ Creation  of  strategies  for  approaching  the 
ideal,  presented  by  groups  as  a map  showing  the 
causal  relationships  between  major  events 

■ Examination  of  stakeholder  reactions,  present- 
ed as  a role  play  of  a debate  between  major 
stakeholders 

■ Creation  of  a plan  of  action 

■ Reflections  on  work  achieved 

The  planning  conference  resulted  in  two  major 
realizations  by  its  participants:  First,  most  of  its 
problems  could  not  be  solved  internally,  and  need- 
ed to  be  resolved  through  a broader  involvement 
and  participation  with  external  stakeholders. 
Second,  a new  “sector”  needed  to  be  created  to 


mediate  between  the  interests  of  coal,  electricity 
and  oil,  and  those  of  the  nation.  One  other  posi- 
tive by-product  of  the  conference  was  that  one  of 
the  participating  Technical  Board  energy  consul- 
tants became  the  next  minister  of  mines  and  used 
the  results  of  planning  to  make  drastic  changes  in 
his  new  agency. 

This  model  of  planning  has  gone  on  to  be  used 
internationally  by  countries  interested  in  building 
holistic,  developmental  partnerships  across  cul- 
tures based  on  their  different  ways  of  learning. 
State  arts  agencies  might  keep  in  mind  that  this 
planning  model  requires  managing  three  sets  of 
relationships  found  in  all  environments:  the  rela- 
tionship to  ourselves  (control),  to  others  (influ- 
ence) and  to  the  whole  (appreciation).  A set  of 
very  simple  principles  can  help  ensure  more  effec- 
tive design  of  a planning  conference: 

■ Eliminate  power  differences  among  participants. 

■ Ensure  that  information  flows  with  equal  proba- 
bility among  the  participants  so  that  everyone 
has  equal  access  to  an  appreciation  of  the  whole. 

■ Allow  participants  their  own  interpretation  of 
results,  accepting  that  the  whole  is  too  huge  and 
complex  to  be  analyzed  or  categorized  by  any 
one  person. 

■ Artistic  processes  (drawing,  drama,  dance,  cre- 
ative writing,  music)  have  the  potential  to  inject 
creativity  and  authenticity  to  visioning  and  to 
the  entire  planning  process. 

For  a complete  description  of  this  process,  see 
“Planning  for  the  Electricity  Sector  in  Colombia,” 
by  William  E.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  in  Marvin  R. 
Weisbord’s  book  Discovering  Common  Ground. 
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CONNECTING  PLANNING  TO 
AGENCY  RESOURCES 

Most  people  think  of  planning  as  the  time  to 
decide  how  to  use  existing  dollars  wisely.  While 
this  is  certainly  true,  planning  also  presents  the 
opportunity  to  try  and  leverage  new  resources  for 
your  agency.  Some  of  the  case  studies  described 
earlier  have  positioned  state  arts  agencies  to 
secure  budget  increases.  Following  are  some 
strategies  to  consider  as  you  embark  on  your  own 
process. 

1 . Express  what  you  are  accomplishing  with  the 
dollars  you  already  have. 

Demonstrating  accountability  and  “making  the 
case”  typically  mean  justifying  allocations  in  terms 
of  outputs  (products  and  services  offered)  and 
outcomes  (the  public  benefits  they  provide).  Use 
performance  measurement  data  as  well  as  anecdo- 
tal evidence  to  express  the  progress  you’ve  made 
in  accomplishing  your  plan’s  goals.  Be  sure  to  use 
a variety  of  measures,  and  organize  your  informa- 
tion so  that  the  three-way  relationship  between 
your  resources,  your  plan  and  your  accomplish- 
ments is  explicit.  Become  familiar  with  NASAA’s 
Performance  Measurement  Toolkit.  This  publication 
can  assist  you  when  you  need  to  translate  agency 
goals  and  activities  into  measurable  outputs  and 
outcomes.  Legislators,  like  everyone,  love  a win- 
ner, so  demonstrating  success  with  the  dollars  you 
already  have  can  play  a significant  role  in  securing 
new  dollars  in  the  future. 


Public  officials  may  be  more  likely  to 
support  a new  plan  if  they  understand 
its  conception  and  feel  that  it  helps  to 
accomplish  their  own  aims. 


2.  Clearly  identify  what  you  could  accomplish 
with  additional  resources. 

A lesson  in  getting  new  resources  can  be  learned 
from  the  Minnesota  State  Arts  Board,  which 
added  $12  million  to  its  legislative  appropriation 
between  1997  and  1999  (an  increase  that  was 
almost  twice  its  previous  appropriation  of  around 
$7  million  per  year).  As  part  of  its  strategy  for 
securing  this  increase,  the  arts  board  articulated 
how  the  new  funds  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
state — needs  exposed  through  their  plan’s  con- 
stituent input  process  as  well  as  dialogue  with  key 
partners  across  the  state.  The  arts  board  then  pro- 
posed ways  to  use  the  additional  dollars  within 
their  existing  goal  areas,  highlighting  the  increases 
in  services  to  be  provided,  new  communities  to  be 
reached  and  new  levels  of  grant  funding  that 
could  be  achieved.  The  Minnesota  example  sug- 
gests that  it  can  be  useful  to  substantiate  a new 
budget  request  with  factual  information  that  out- 
lines what  you  are  able  to  achieve  with  the  funds 
you  have  now  versus  what  you  might  be  able  to 
achieve  with  additional  money.  Below  are  some 
hypothetical  examples: 

■ Population  served:  “At  our  current  budget 
level,  grant  dollars  in  our  Arts  Education 
Program  reach  20  percent  of  the  state’s  elemen- 
tary school  students.  An  additional  $500,000 
would  allow  us  to  reach  our  goal  of  50  percent.” 

■ Regions  reached:  “Our  Community  Arts 
Program  now  has  the  funds  to  reach  35  of  our 
state’s  50  counties.  With  an  additional 
$500,000,  we  could  reach  every  county." 

■ Portion  of  support:  “Our  general  operating  sup- 
port awards  only  comprise  two  percent  of  the 
budgets  of  our  state’s  premier  symphonies, 
museums  and  performing  arts  centers.  An  addi- 
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tional  $500,000  would  allow  us  to  increase  the 
state  portion  to  four  percent  of  those  organiza- 
tions’ budgets,  and  enable  us  to  begin  support- 
ing our  state’s  major  festivals,  as  well.” 

■ Supply  and  demand:  “Last  year  our  panels 
identified  350  grant  applications  as  qualified  for 
state  support,  but  we  were  only  able  to  award 
30  percent  of  the  dollars  they  requested.  A bud- 
get increase  of  $500,000  will  help  us  reach  our 
goal  of  60  percent.” 

■ Leverage:  “The  $100,000  awarded  in  our 
Cultural  Innovations  Program  last  year  was 
matched  by  an  additional  $300,000  in  earned 
and  contributed  income.  By  increasing  the  state 
commitment  to  $200,000,  the  three-to-one 
match  would  leverage  an  additional  $600,000  in 
private  dollars.” 

As  you  can  see,  making  the  case  in  accountable 
terms  is  a habit  of  mind.  But  remember  that  the 
numbers  themselves  will  not  make  a complete 
argument;  your  projections  must  be  combined  with 
meaningful  information  about  the  purposes  and  public 
benefits  of  each  program. 

3.  Position  your  plan  as  a solution  to  a problem. 

Planning  can  be  used  as  a vehicle  to  unite  the 
diverse  constituencies  for  the  arts  behind  a com- 
mon agenda.  Specific  attention  may  be  given  to  a 
plan  that  distributes  state  arts  agency  funds  to 
resolve  urban-rural  differences,  to  provide  access 
to  the  state’s  diverse  racial  and  ethnic  popula- 
tions, or  to  offer  more  satisfactory  resources  to 
small  and  mid-sized  groups  as  well  as  large  arts 
organizations.  Tackling  these  big  issues  may  seem 
daunting,  and  not  all  states  may  think  it  wise  to 
subject  their  planning  process  to  the  possibility  of 
serious  dissent.  But  keep  in  mind  that  a fully  par- 
ticipatory planning  process  will  probably  require 


you  to  encounter  these  issues  anyway,  and  that 
not  resolving  them  may  cost  you  time,  money  and 
support  in  the  long  run.  By  bringing  people 
together  to  find  a winning  solution  to  a perennial 
problem,  your  agency  builds  consensus  and 
increases  its  pool  of  informed  advocates  who  have 
a stake  in  seeing  your  agency  succeed. 

4.  Find  creative  ways  to  engage  your  legislature. 

Public  officials  may  be  more  likely  to  support  a 
new  plan  if  they  understand  its  conception  and 
feel  that  it  helps  to  accomplish  their  own  aims. 

So,  early  in  your  planning-to-plan  process  (see 
pages  13-17),  identify  a meaningful  role  for  key 
legislators.  Also  consider  ways  to  broaden  the  par- 
ticipation of  legislators  in  agency  activities 
throughout  the  life  of  the  plan.  Don’t  overlook 
the  importance  of  personal  involvement.  For 
instance,  a notable  initiative  in  Maryland  invited 
state  legislators  into  arts  classrooms  during  the 
first  month  of  the  school  year.  More  than  80  legis- 
lators accepted  the  invitation,  with  very  positive 
results.  If  you  have  an  organized  legislative  caucus 
focused  on  the  arts,  think  about  ways  to  make  its 
members  more  visible  to  arts  constituents  and 
your  council.  In  a growing  number  of  states,  legis- 
lators are  appointed  to  serve  on  the  state  arts 
council  itself. 

5.  Consider  requesting  special  funds  to  conduct 
the  planning  process. 

Most  state  arts  agencies  fold  planning  into  their 
regular  administrative  budget,  which  raises  the 
challenge  of  finding  enough  money  to  continue 
normal  operations  at  the  same  time  you  are  plan- 
ning. To  avoid  this  tension,  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  the  case  for  special  planning  funds. 
Admittedly,  it’s  a hard  case  to  make.  To  some  peo- 
ple who  have  participated  in  an  ineffective 
planning  process,  the  word  “planning”  may  have 
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negative  connotations  or  imply  the  opposite  of 
“doing.”  Effective  planning,  however,  is  a process 
of  engagement  during  which  individuals  get  to  use 
fully  the  powers  that  make  them  human  beings— 
visioning,  making  value  judgments  as  they  set  pri- 
orities, thinking  strategically,  problem  solving, 
pooling  resources,  choosing  roles,  reviewing  the 
merit  of  their  work,  and  adjusting  to  a changing 
environment.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  com- 
municate precisely  about  what  goes  on  in  a strate- 
gic planning  process  and  to  not  let  the  image  of  a 
report  on  a shelf  limit  one’s  planning  resources. 
Some  helpful  tactics  might  include: 

■ Be  specific  about  how  money  for  planning 
would  be  used.  Explain  the  number  of  con- 
stituents who  can  be  involved,  the  number  and 
kinds  of  activities  around  the  state,  the  kind  of 
information  that  can  be  gathered,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  analysis  that  is  required. 

■ Communicate  the  reasons  for  planning.  Cite  the 
advantages  of  a strategic  approach  (outlined  on 
pages  6-10)  and  express  the  benefits  of  planning 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  dollars  that  will  he 
more  effectively  spent  over  time. 

■ Secure  funding  for  selected  portions  of  your 
process.  Might  a local  foundation  or  university 
be  interested  in  collaborating  on  a planning- 
related  research  project?  Could  you  secure  leg- 
islative funding  for  a series  of  public  forums  that 
involve  council  members,  elected  officials  or 
other  leaders? 

6.  Cultivate  partners  that  can  bring  new 
resources  to  the  table. 

At  its  best,  planning  should  strengthen  your  rela- 
tionships with  existing  partners  and  can  introduce 
new  partners  to  your  agency.  As  you  identify  ways 


for  partners  to  become  involved  in  helping  you  to 
achieve  your  goals,  consider  what  human  and 
financial  resources — for  new  or  existing  pro- 
grams— partners  might  offer.  Money  is  not  the  pri- 
mary ingredient  of  a successful  relationship,  and 
not  all  partners  will  bring  dollars  to  the  table. 
However,  state  arts  agencies  should  consider 
resources  an  important  topic  in  any  collaboration 
dialogue.  Consider  a wide  spectrum  of  possible 
government,  nonprofit,  corporate  and  philan- 
thropic sources  as  you  work  to  secure  ideas,  staff 
support  and  financial  commitments.  Look  for 
areas  where  your  goals  and  objectives  could  com- 
plement the  work  of  a potential  partner.  Finally, 
he  sure  to  return  the  favor — participate  in  your 
partners’  planning  processes  and  be  willing  to 
make  reciprocal  financial  commitments  when 
their  goals  help  you  advance  your  own. 

PITFALLS  OF  PLANNING: 
PREDICTABLE  PROBLEMS 

An  effective  planning  process  can  bring  with  it 
many  positive  elements  including  increased  clarity 
of  vision,  unity  on  areas  of  strategic  focus,  cre- 
ation of  new  alliances  and  a renewed  sense  of  pur- 
pose. But  it  would  be  naive  to  imagine  that  there 
is  no  price  to  be  paid  along  the  way.  Planning  is 
both  bitter  and  sweet.  Here  are  some  problems 
that  often  accompany  planning  efforts,  and  that 
you  should  be  prepared  to  encounter. 

■ Conflict:  An  open  and  honest  planning  process 
is  bound  to  uncover  differences — often  signifi- 
cant— between  participants,  over  issues  large 
and  small.  Skeletons  will  jump  out  of  their  clos- 
ets and  deep-seated  resentments  or  suppressed 
complaints  will  rise  to  the  surface.  If  your  orga- 
nization has  a culture  that  has  avoided  conflict 
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in  the  past,  and  has  no  methods  in  place  for 
arbitrating  very  strong  differences  between  par- 
ties, then  planning  may  heighten  and  exacer- 
bate tensions.  Planning  presents  a perfect 
opportunity  to  learn  how  to  fold  conflict  resolu- 
tion skills  into  your  modus  operandi  so  you  can 
approach  difficult  issues  in  a healthy  manner. 
Some  approaches  to  conflict  resolution  include 
focusing  on  shared  goals  and  connecting  change 
to  the  availability  of  greater  resources. 

■ Burnout:  Planning  will  impose  an  extra  layer  of 
work  on  your  already  overburdened  staff.  Key 
participants  report  spending  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  their  time  on  planning-  related  activities 
during  peak  periods — w'hile  still  having  to  con- 
duct the  regular  business  of  the  agency.  Do  not 
underestimate  the  time  planning  will  take,  and 
be  realistic  about  its  effect  on  the  operation  of 
your  agency  and  staff.  The  planning-to-plan 
period  is  an  excellent  time  to  consider  how  to 
mitigate  stress. 

■ Turnover  (internal  and  legislative):  Internally, 
planning  should  clarify  some  key  issues  for  your 
organization — its  core  values  and  its  future 
direction.  Often  planning  will  produce  a set  of 
future  goals  and  objectives  that  are  quite  a 
departure  from  past  directions.  When  this  hap- 
pens, some  staff,  administration,  council  mem- 
bers and  clients  may  discover  that  they  are  no 
longer  in  harmony  with  the  organization.  Or  the 
organization  may  discover  that  the  set  of  skills, 
attitudes  and  programs  it  now  has  will  not  meet 
the  demands  of  its  new  direction.  Be  prepared 
to  handle  both  voluntary  and  imposed  turnover 
as  a result  of  planning.  Externally,  SAAs  live  on 
shifting  legislative  ground,  where  term  limits 
and  legislative/governor  turnover  guarantee  a 
fluid  political  environment.  This  provides  yet 
another  reason  for  agencies  to  stay  flexible  dur- 


ing planning,  make  strong  connections  on  the 
grassroots  level,  and  remain  closely  connected 
to  the  legislative  process. 

■ Rumor  mills:  In  many  organizations  planning 
takes  place  on  a number  of  levels,  in  many  set- 
tings, using  various  teams  and  task  forces.  This 
poses  a special  problem  for  coordinating  the  dis- 
semination of  information  throughout  the  plan- 
ning process — especially  when  a significant 
change  in  direction,  structure  or  programming  is 
being  discussed.  Be  prepared  to  squelch  rumor 
mills  by  having  mechanisms  in  place  to  commu- 
nicate the  relevant  results  of  planning  to  key 
stakeholders  at  all  appropriate  moments 
throughout  the  process  via  tools  such  as  inter- 
nal memos,  distribution  of  meeting  minutes, 
staff  meetings  and  individual  debriefings. 

■ Frustration:  Planning  does  not  move  forward  in 
a perfectly  linear  and  predictable  manner. 
Because  you  are  in  the  position  of  discovery, 
and  because  your  organization  is  dynamic 
throughout  the  process,  you  can  expect  to  move 
two  steps  forward  and  one  step  back- — or  one 
step  forward  and  two  steps  back!  Remaining 
adaptable  throughout  the  process  will  help 
reduce  your  level  of  frustration.  As  Michael 
Allison  and  Jude  Kay  point  out  in  their  book 
Strategic  Planning  for  Nonprofit  Organizations, 

“No  one  should  he  surprised  if  the  process  feels 


No  one  should  be  surprised  if  the 
process  feels  less  like  a comfortable 
trip  on  a commuter  train  than  like  a 
ride  on  a roller  coaster.  But 
remember,  even  roller  coaster  cars 
arrive  at  their  destination,  as  long 
as  they  stay  on  track! 
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less  like  a comfortable  trip  on  a commuter  train 
than  like  a ride  on  a roller  coaster.  But  remem- 
ber, even  roller  coaster  cars  arrive  at  their  desti- 
nation, as  long  as  they  stay  on  track!” 

■ Paralysis:  Because  planning  will  address  the 
major  long-term  directions  of  your  agency  and 
encourage  serious  reexamination  of  current  pro- 
grams, be  prepared  for  a stalling  effect.  People 
may  want  to  defer  action  until  all  the  pieces  of 
the  puzzle  have  been  reassembled.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  planning  is  a messy 
process,  and  that  your  agency  must  keep  func- 
tioning throughout  the  planning  period.  Avoid 
paralysis  by  beginning  to  implement  some 
actions  during  planning,  before  everything  has 
been  resolved  and  committed  to  paper. 

■ Raised  expectations:  As  you  begin  to  talk  to 
stakeholders  about  your  agency’s  dreams  and 
aspirations,  and  scan  the  environment  by  sur- 
veying the  community’s  needs  and  wants,  you 
will  naturally  create  a raised  level  of  expecta- 
tions. Even  though  the  agency  has  not  yet 
promised  to  provide  anything  new  to  con- 
stituents, visions  of  sugarplums  may  dance  in 


their  heads.  Be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  desire 
for  your  agency  to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 
When  you  have  your  sense  of  focus  and  priori- 
ties well  defined,  broadcast  them  widely  and 
clearly. 

■ Lack  of  resources:  Effective  planning  takes 
time,  money  and  a concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  at  least  a small  group  of  people.  Take  a good 
look  at  your  agency’s  resources  and  construct  a 
planning  process  that  is  doable  given  your  own 
particular  situation.  As  our  case  studies  have 
shown,  there  is  a wide  range  of  planning  mod- 
els— from  eight  months  to  three  years  in  dura- 
tion, and  from  $5,000  to  $320,000  in  cost — that 
can  produce  excellent  results.  One  of  the 
ironies  of  planning  is  that  it  can  cause  as  many 
problems  as  it  solves.  Once  your  plan  is  in 
place,  it  is  highly  likely  to  require  additional 
resources.  This  is  when  a strong  sense  of  focus  is 
necessary,  to  help  you  concentrate  limited  time, 
energy  and  finances  on  the  most  important 
activities,  while  you  use  the  document  and  your 
new  relationships  to  secure  additional  resources 
to  fulfill  the  rest  of  your  plan. 
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PLANNING  ASSISTANCE  FROM 
NASAA 

NASAA  provides  a wide  spectrum  of  planning 
resources  that  help  improve  the  planning  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  state  arts  agencies.  We  work  to 
highlight  best  practices,  organize  what  we  know 
about  successful  planning,  supplement  it  with 
fresh  and  innovative  ideas,  and  make  that  synthe- 
sis systematically  available  to  the  field  via  practi- 
cal, how-to  resources.  Through  our  professional 
association  of  the  nation’s  state  and  jurisdictional 
arts  agencies,  members  can  take  advantage  of  the 
following  resources: 

Technical  assistance 

■ telephone  and  e-mail  consultation 

■ on-site  facilitation  of  planning-to-plan  meetings 
and  visioning  sessions 

■ overviews  of  national  arts  trends  for  occasions 
such  as  statewide  conferences,  planning  meet- 
ings and  council  meetings 

■ consultation  on  special  planning  subjects  such  as 
planning  for  technology  or  performance 
measurement 

■ professional  development  and  training  opportu- 
nities at  NASAA’s  annual  conference 

Referrals 

■ clearinghouse  of  examples  of  state  arts  agency 
plans 

■ referrals  to  state  arts  agency  colleagues  facing 
similar  challenges 

■ referrals  to  consultants  with  state-level  planning 
experience 

Online  resources 

During  2000,  NASAA  will  develop  a virtual  plan- 


ning center  that  provides  updates  to  this  toolkit, 
examples  of  state  arts  agency  strategic  plans,  links 
to  online  planning  resources  and  other  helpful 
materials. 

Information  services 

■ current  and  historical  analysis  of  state  arts 
agency  budget  data 

■ current  and  historical  analysis  of  state  arts 
agency  grant-making  data 

■ current  information  on  programs  and  staffing 

■ state-to-state  comparisons  and  cluster  analyses 

■ assistance  with  survey  designs 

■ consultation  for  packaging  and  presenting  data 
(tabulations,  reports,  maps,  etc.)  for  planning 
documents,  publications  and  budget  requests 

Topical  publications 

■ Report  to  the  Task  Force  on  Cultural  Pluralism: 
Summarizes  policy  and  program  strategies  for 
cultural  diversity  and  outlines  indicators  of  com- 
mitment to  be  used  in  agency  self-assessment. 

■ A State  Arts  Agency  Performance  Measurement 
Toolkit:  A guide  to  systematically  tracking  infor- 
mation about  activities  and  using  it  to  assess  and 
demonstrate  your  agency’s  impact  and  efficiency. 

m Measuring  Your  Arts  Economy:  A practical  guide 
to  conducting  economic  impact  studies. 

■ A State  Arts  Agency  Public  Funding  Sourcebook: 
Contains  over  25  years  of  historical  data  on 
SAA  and  NEA  budgets,  as  well  as  constant-dol- 
lar  calculations,  population  figures  and  regional 
data  tables. 

■ The  NASAA  Advocate:  A periodical  focused  on 
strategies  to  build  public  support  for  the  arts  at 
the  state  level.  Topics  include  “Rationales  for 
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Public  Funding  of  the  Arts,”  “Facing 
Controversy:  Arts  Issues  and  Crisis 
Communications”  and  “Budget  Breakthroughs: 
Major  Increases  in  State  Arts  Funding.” 

■ Research  Briefs:  A periodical  that  synthesizes 
current  research  about  state  arts  agencies  and 
their  environments. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  PUBLICATIONS 
OR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE,  CON- 
TACT THE  NASAA  OFFICE: 

Phone:  202.347.6352 
TDD:  202.347.5948 
nasaa@nasaa-arts.org 
http://www.nasaa-arts.org 


ABOUT  NASAA 

The  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 
(NASAA)  is  the  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  member- 
ship organization  of  the  state  arts  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  six  U.S.  jurisdictions  including 
American  Samoa,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  NASAA’s  mis- 
sion is  to  advance  and  promote  a meaningful  role 
for  the  arts  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  families  and 
communities  throughout  the  United  States. 
NASAA  empowers  state  arts  agencies  through 
strategic  assistance  that  fosters  leadership, 
enhances  planning  and  decision  making,  and 
increases  resources.  NASAA’s  program  areas 
include  policy  development,  research,  leadership 
development,  communications  and  advocacy. 
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The  Planners  Network 
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